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House Goof 
Endangers 
‘Wage Law 


By Gene Zack 


The 86th Congress, with a 
mountain of major measures still 
awaiting action, ground to a tem- 
porary halt for the presidential 
nominating conventions on the 
heels of a colossal House error 
which could strip 14 million per- 
sons of wage-hour protection. 

in the final rush to recess be- 
fore the Democratic and Repub- 
lican conventions, the House 
adopted a hastily-drawn amend- 
ment to the minimum wage bill 
which, if left standing, would leave 
only 10 million workers protected 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


For House rollcall on Minimum 
Wage, see Page 14. 
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Warns Dineirals 
U.S. at Crossroads 


Los Angeles—The major task "of the next Administration is to 
develop “a climate that will promote economic growth by meeting 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told the Demo- 


In an incisive declaration of labor’s social and economic philoso- 

phy, Meany called for government policies to release our free 
wens He charged bluntly that after seven years, de- 
#<~ | spite rising productivity and a growing work force, our enormous 
potentials ‘‘are being translated into unemployment and part-time 
work” instead of increased output. 


pressed labor’s hope that in 1960 
the platforms of both political 
parties would represent “principles 


1) instead of promises; convictions in- 


Partial text’ of statement on 
Page 7. 


stead of unspoken compromises; 
intentions instead of expediency.” 
As a concrete example, Meany 
stressed the burning question of 
civil rights. “I happen to be- 
lieve,” he told the platform draft- 
ers, “that civil rights -in_ this 
country —the fulfillment of 
America’s promise to every citi- 
zen—is the No. 1 moral issue of 
our time and that necessary leg- 
islation to achieve those rights 
must be promptly énacted.” 


For the first time in history, the 


-| federation president said in his oral 


‘statement prepared for the conven- 
tion platform committee, totalitari- 


The amendment, introduced. by 
Rep. Frank E. Smith (D-Miss.), 
would exempt from coverage any 
individual employed in any. county 
where farm products are produced, 
unless the employe worked in a city 
of more than 250,000 population. 

- The AFL-CIO Joint Minimum 

Wage Committee pointed out that 
the House-adopted amendment 
would exclude steel workers, 
auto workers, garment workers 
and any others now covered if 
they were employed in smaller 
urban centers or in rural areas. 

As rammed through the House 
by a coalition of Republicans and 
southern Democrats, the bill would 
faise the present $1 minimum to 
$1.15, and add a potential 1.4 mil- 
lion workers in retail trade to the 
law’s coverage—but only to the ex- 
tent of a $1-an-hour minimum with 


(Continued on Page 15) 


New Jobless Data 
Called ‘Frightening’ 


Los Angeles—The Dept. of 
Labor’s figures on mid-June 
unemployment “will show the 
largest May-to-June increase” 
since World War II and will 
be “frightening,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion’s platform writers here. 

In a statement prepared 
for presentation, Meany made 
a “flat-prediction” that the 
jump in joblessness will break 
postwar records “in both 
numbers of unemployed as 
Well as in percent of the labor 
force.” 

“The total will be so near 
1 million more unemployed 
& to be frightening,” he 
Warned, U 

The figures on employment 
and unemployment were 
scheduled for release the week 
of July 11 in Washington. 


Rivals Wait in 1 Wings: 


Kennedy-J ohnson 
Battle Shaping Up 


By Willard Shelton 
Los Angeles—A head-on battle between Massachusetts’ front- 


running Sen. John F. Kennedy 


and Sen. Lyndon Johnson, the 


Senate majority leader from Texas, shaped up as the Democratic 


National Convention approached its opening session July 11, with 


two other candidates waiting in the wings. 


With delegates and candidates’ 


pouring into this sprawling city, 
backers of two-time nominee Adlai 
E. Stevenson and of Missouri’s Sen. 
Stuart Symington freely conceded 
that their hope was for a Kennedy- 
Johnson deadlock that would force 
the convention to some other 
choice. 

In the wake of a series of na- 
tionally televised press conferences 
by Kennedy, Johnson and former 
Pres. Harry S. Truman—a Syming- 
ton backer—these factors emerged: 

@ There was backing from John- 
son, but not from powerful Demo- 
crats generally, for Truman’s charge 
that National Committee Chairman 
Paul Butler had “rigged” the con- 
vention for Kennedy. The pros- 


_| pect was for an all-out open struggle 


on the convention floor. 


@ A potential battle neared on 
a proposal for rules changes that 
would prevent “switches” ef state 
delegation votes after a rollcall but 
before the tally is announced. 

Ballot Change Studied 

The proposed change, clearly 
aimed at preventing Kennedy 
from a first-ballot triumph with 
“switches” after delegations had 
cast complimentary votes for favor- 
ite sons, was under study by 
Florida’s Gov. LeRoy Collins, the 
convention’s permanent chairman, 
and the rules committee. Any rules 
change taken to the convention 


might produce an early test of can- 
didate strength. 

@ A minor struggle, rather than 
a major one, appeared likely on 
possible challenges of the “loyalty” 
of delegates from southern states 
where threats have arisen that local 
party leaders would seek to throw 
(Continued on Page 16) — 


an communism faces us with “a 
real challenge to the American way 
of life’ that forces us to ask 
whether our way “has run _ its 
course.” 

The “inseparable” twin issues of 
“overriding importance” are safe- 
guarding the free world militarily 
and strengthening our society to as- 
sure the protection of freedom, 
Meany declared. 

“What we are offering is not 
simply a legislative program to be 
set against the federal budget as it 
stands today,” he said. “What we 
are proposing is a program for 
economic growth.” 

“What we ask of you,” his state- 
ment said, “is the legislative frame- 
work in which freedom can win the 
day by force if necessary, and by 
force of example if not.” 

The military strength of the free 
world “must be great enough to 
deter, and if necessary to defeat, 

(Continued on Page 6) 


The AFL-CIO president ex-® 


Labor Aska 
36-Point 
Platform 


Los Angeles—The AFL-CIO 
has asked the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention to pledge the 
party to a 35-hour workweek 
under the wage-hour law, to re- 
form and revise existing labor 
relations laws, and to strip the 
conservative coalition in Congress 
of its power to stifle welfare legis- 
lation. 

The federation also called for 
major revisions of the tax struc- 
ture, charging that the burden 


For excerpts, see Page 12. 


now “falls most heavily on low and 
moderate-income families,” and re- 
form of the election laws to “pre- 
vent a few families from making 
huge financial outlays to influence 
elections.” 

In a detailed document pre- 
pared for the Platform Commit- 
tee headed by Rep. Chester Bowles 
(D-Conn.), AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany presented a 36-point specific 
program covering both foreign and 
domestic policy. It included: 

@ A deélaration that the world 
faces from “Soviet imperialism and 
Communist conspiracy” an “in- 
creasingly grave threat to peace, 
freedom and human well-being,” 
which must be met both with ade- 
quate free world military strength 
and a U.S. foreign policy directed 
to our “survival as free men.” 

@ A warning against the 
“mounting degree of economic 

. (Continued on Page 13) 


Head of ‘Impartial’ NLRB Plunges 
Into GOP Fight to Re-elect Mundt 


Boyd Leedom, 


chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, has taken the lead in a parti- 


san political campaign on behalf of Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. D.), one of the bitterest anti-labor mem- 


bers of the Senate. 


Leedom, who heads up the independent, quasi-judicial NLRB, set up for the purpose of adminis- 
tering impartially the Labor Management Relations Act, injected himself into the campaign in a 


letter promoting a $50-a-plate'> 


luncheon for Mundt. Mundt’s seat 
is being challenged by Democratic 
Rep. George McGovern. 

The letter, addressed to “Fellow 
American” and signed by Leedom 
as general chairman of the “D. C. 
Mundt for Senate Committee,” 
hailed the South Dakota Republican 
as a “recognized leader in the battle 
against encroachment of socialistic 
schemes in America.” 


The letter declared: 


' “Sen, Mundt has an especially 
tough campaign since certain 
labor leaders have announced 


‘that he is on their purge list. 
These labor leaders are making 
‘many thousands of dollars avail- 
able to his opponent.” - 
During “hearings by the Senate 
committee headed by Sen. John 
McClellan (D-Ark.) on the strike 
conducted by the Auto Workers 
against the Kohler Co. of Kohler, 
Wis., committee member Mundt 
left little doubt he accepted the 
Kohler version of the dispute. 
However, an NLRB trial ex- 
aminer has recommended that the 
board resolve the union’s unfair 
labor practice charge against Kohler 


by ordering the re-instatement of 
some 2,000 workers. Leedom must 
still vote on the pending Kohler 
case. 

Mundt last year voted to make 
the so-called “bill of rights” sec- 
tion a part of the Landrum- . 
Griffin Act, he voted to strength- 
en the ban.on secondary boycotts 
and he voted against an expan- 
sion of the jobless pay system. 

._Mundt voted against aid to 
depressed areas in both 1958 and 
1959. He voted against effec- 
tive civil rights action, he voted 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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__ AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINCTON,“D. C, SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1960 


NEW ERA in labor-management relations in New York City’s 


private, non-profit hospitals is celebrated with a handclasp by, left 
to right, Pres. Leon J. Davis of Drug & Hospital Local 1199; City 
AFL-CIO Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., and David Livingston, 
president of Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union’s Dist. 65. They 
negotiated five-year peace pact with hospital management. 


‘Live, Let Live’ Policy 
Ends Hospital Crisis 


New York—An overflow meeting of hospital workers here enthu- 
siastically endorséd a “live and let live” labor-management policy 
negotiated with spokesmen for the city’s non-profit, private hos- 
pitals and pledged there will be no strike for at least five years if 
the hospitals live up to their end of the agreement. 


The agreement, hammered out® 


in a series of City Hall conferences 
in which Mayor Robert F, Wagner 
actively participated, averted a 
strike for union recognition which 
had been authorized by members 
of Drug & Hospital Local 1199 of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Union. 

Wagner came to the Local 1199 
meeting to tell more than 1,000 
employes of non-profit, private 
hospitals that he was convinced 
there has been a “change in atti- 
tude” on the part of hospital man- 
agement, whose uncompromising 
opposition to unionism had led to 
a 46-day strike in 1959. 

“I cam assure you,” Wagner 
declared, “that every hospital 
worker now has the right to join 
your union without interference.” 

New York City AFL-CIO Pres. 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., and David 
Livingston, head of RWDSU Dist. 
65, Outlined these major changes 
in the labor-management relations 
policy of the voluntary hospitals: 

@ An administrative committee, 
set up in the agreement ending the 
1959 strike, has been transformed 
into an all-public review board, 
with labor and management having 
an equal advisory status. 

The 1959 agreement had re- 
sulted in a 12-member panel, six 
representing management and six 
public members, to make annual 


recommendations on wages, work- 
ing conditions and personnel prac- 
tices. The new panel will be com- 
posed of six public members with 
voting rights, three non-voting con- 
sultants named by the Greater New 
York Hospital Association and 
three designated by the New York 
City AFL-CIO. 

@ A speeded-up grievance pro- 
cedure, with recourse to mediation 
as well as arbitration. Arbitrators 
and mediators will be designated by 
the public review board. 

In giving its approval to the 
mew agreement, Local 1199 told 
the mayor it would regard the 
recommendations of the review 
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While the union did not win its 
demand for full collective bargain- 
ing rights, Davis traced the im- 
provement in the condition of hos- 
pital workers during the past year 
and the expansion of union mem- 
bership and declared: 

“We've come a long way. Hos- 
pital workers are no longer the 
forgotten men and women in this 


city.” 


i Charter for ‘Cheap Labor’: 


powerful grower groups. 


By Robert B. Cooney 


, te 
’ — 


Mexican Farm Labor Imports 
\Extended Until 1963 by House 


The House pushed through a bill, assailed by liberal Democrats as a charter for “cheap labor,” 
which would extend until 1963 the program under which 440,000 Mexicans a year are imported for 


The bill, sponsored by Rep. B. F. Sisk (D-Calif.) was sent to the Senate and referred to an Agri- 
culture subcommittee headed by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey~(D-Minn.). Humphrey and eight other 


counter-measure, introduced. by 
Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy. (D- 
Minn.), which would drastically 
overhaul the Mexican program to 
protect domestic workers. 
Meanwhile, leaders of - an 
AFL-CIO farm organizing drive | 
in California met with Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell on the 
issue of whether the government 
would supply strikebreakers. to 
growers. Mitchell in effect tossed 
the problem back to California. 


A week earlier, a group of Cali- 
fornia’s most powerful growers had 
tried tod get Mitchell to ban 
“stranger” picketing and thereby to 
upset the refusal of the California 
Dept. of Employment to refer 
either Americans or Mexicans to 
farms picketed by the AFL-CIO. 

Irving Perluss, California’s em- 
ployment director, had interpreted 
a “labor dispute” as “any contro- 
versy,” regardless of whether there 
had existed an employer-employe 
relationship. 


When Referrals Are Barred 

Mitchell, who heads the federal- 
state employment service created 
by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, 
said that law’s “labor dispute” 
clause prohibits referrals where a 
dispute is over “the filling of the 
job.” 

He promised both the grower 
and labor groups “a continuing 
study of the problem” and said 
he already had sent several 
interpretations of the critical 
phrase to Perluss and an emerg- 
ency state senate fact-finding 
committee. 


The Mitchell interpretations, 
however, were based on established 
union-employer relationships or on 
inter-union conflicts. 


Wage Disputes Unprotected 
In a key sentence, Mitchell told 
Perluss “a labor dispute involving 
exclusively a controversy 
wages has not been construed by 
the Department to be an issue in- 
volving the filling of the job... .” 
This, then, w6uld be a case 
where the government would be 
enabled to send domestics or im- 
ported Mexicans past picket lines. 
In the dispute which inspired 
the emergency sessions with 
Mitchell and the state inquiry, 
pickets of the AFL-CIO Agricul- 
tural Workers Organizing Com- 


ABC Wins $250,000 Settlement 
In Fund Suit Against Rival Union 


New York—The American Bakery & Confectionery Workers have hailed a $250,000 settlement of 


a lawsuit pressed by its welfare and pension fund trustees 
nition of “the right of workers to abandon a corruptly- 


in existing funds.” 


against trustees of a rival union as recog- 
led organization without jeopardy to their right 


ABC Pres. Daniel E. Conway said the union and fund trustees brought the suit to protect workers 


against the Bakery & .Confection-® 


ery Workers’ use of welfare and 
pension funds as a weapon to pre- 
vent members from switching to 
ABC. 


The BCW was expelled froax the 


workers was exposed and they had 
prior assurance the employer trus- 


effected “in such a way as best 
te protect the interests of all 
employes on whose behalf con- 
tributions were made to the said 
funds -without forfeiture of 
benefits by reason of transfer of 
such employes” to ABC as well 
as “without injury” to the inter- 
ests of those who remain with or 
become members of the BCW. | 
The ABC victory on the legal 
front followed a long series . of 
election successes in the struggle to 
win over members from the ex- 


over 


Democrats are co-sponsoring a'® . 


mittee carried signs reading “On 
Strike For a Fair Wage” outside 
the world’s largest cherry or- 
chard. Since the state refused 
‘to send workers through, the 
pickets proved effective. 


Beyond disputes over wages, 
doubt exists because agriculture is 
exempt from the Taft-Hartley Act 


and farm workers do not have the 


referendum. 


legal right to union recognition 
and collective bargaining. 

In the House debate over the 
Sisk bill, to extend the Mexican 
import program due to expire in 
1961, Rep. John E. Fogarty (D- 
R. I.) lashed the grower-backed 
measure as “class legislation” and 
led the unsuccessful fight by lib, 
erals. The hope of Senate liberals 
is to block any extension this year, 


Oil Locals to Vote on 
Union’s Wage Demands 


Denver, Colo.—Oil Worker local unions will be mandated to 


seek an across-the-board wage increase of 18 cents an hour for 
90,000 oil industry workers if the new wage goal is approved in a 


The OCAW national bargaining policy committee for the oil 


industry, meeting here, 
seek 18 cents in forthcoming nego- 
tiations. No policy was set on 
other issues, or for other segments 
of the membership. 

OCAW has an additional 120,- 
000 members in the chemical, drug, 
pharmaceutical and other indus- 
tries. - 

- “Committee members,” said 
Pres. O. A. Knight, “decided to 
establish a flat cents-per-hour fig- 
ure because they felt equity de- 
mands it. 

“Our past few wage increases 
have been computed on a per- 
centage basis. The committee 
feels it is time to provide a uni- 
form pay raise for every member 
of the union in the oil industry.” 

The committee’s recommenda- 
tion will take effect if approved by 
75 percent of the oil units involved, 


has announced. 


voted to®— 


in a secret ballot vote now getting 
under way. . 

The union said the average wage 
for oil production and refining jobs 
is $2.97 an hour. Six cents of the 
new wage goal is based on an in- 
crease of approximately 2 percent 
in the cost of living since January 
1959, when the last wage hike—5 
percent—took effect. The other 12 
cents is based on a rise of 4.5 per- 
cent in oil industry productivity, 
OCAW said. 

The oil industry bargaining com- 
mittee is comprised of 10 rank- 
and-file union members—two from 
each of the five regions in OCAW. 
Delegates adopted the new wage 
goal after a study of recommenda- 
tions by local union delegates to 
regional meetings, held in April. 

The union’s master contract with 
Texaco is now in negotiation. 


Extras Seek Approval 
For Television Strike 


Hollywood—The Screen Extras Guild will seek strike authoriza- 
tion from its members to bolster union negotiators in deadlocked 
contract talks with the television industry, SEG’s board of directors 


Plans for a mid-month strike refereridum—which will require a 


to authorize a strike—came as the 
union reported no progress in talks 
with the Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers, the Alliance of 
Television Film Producers and the 
‘New York Film Producers Associa- 
tion. 

Earlier, the Associated Actors & 
Artistes of America—AFL-CIO 
parent body of all U.S performers’ 
unions—voted unanimously to ap- 
prove and support an extras’ strike. 

At issue in the stalled negotia- 
tions are union demands for crea- 
tion of health and welfare funds 
for performers and adequate 
wage increases. The producers 
have flatly rejected the health and 
welfare plan and have offered 
only a doken 7.5-cent hourly wage 
increase. 

H. O’Neil Shanks, SEG exécutive 
secretary, denounced the token pay 
offer, declaring that it is “so far 
below that given other performers 
and other employes in the industry 
that it would seem the employers 
are trying to foment trouble.” __ 

SEG’s contracts with the industry 
expired Apr. 2, and the entertainers 
have been working without a con- 
tract since that date. 

Meanwhile, the Screen Actors 


pelled BCW., afte 


Guild, which struck the motion 


75 percent majority of those voting> 


picture industry’s major producers 
for 29 days earlier this year to win 
creation of the industry’s first pen- 
sion, health and welfare fund, an- 
nounced settlement with the televi- 
sion industry on similar terms. 
The television pact ~ requires 
producers to pay 5 percent of total 
actors’ salaries — not to exceed 
$2,500 an actor on a half-hour show 
or $4,000 an actor on an hour-long 
show—into the new funds. The 
agreement also gave performers pay 
increases spread over a two-yeaf 
period. For day players, the rate 
goes from $80 to $90 immediately, 
and to $100 in 1962. . 


Sheet Metal Union 
Loses NLRB Ruling 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ordered the Sheet Metal 
Workers to end what the board 
called 15 years of boycott activi 
ties against the Burt Manufactuf? 
ing Co. of Akron, O. - 

The NLRB ruled, in a unaié 


73 


| mous decision, that since. 1945 thé 


Sheet Metal Workers, and three of 
its locals—No. 70 in Akron, 65 ia 
Cleveland and 98 in Columbus, © 

—had carried out a boycott against 
Burt whose employes are repie 


sented by the Steelworkers. 
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~ AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.C. SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1960 


AF L-CIO Offers Program: 


Joblessness. Called 
Chief ° Trouble-Spot’ 


Five “suggested approaches” to the problem of RE 
“the single most important trouble-spot in today’ Ss economy,” 


advanced by the AFL-CIO Dept. 


of its publication, Labor’s Economic Review. 
There can be “no easy solution” for this problem, the department 


of Research in the current faa 


points out, because “it is obviously> 
related very closely to a host of 
other economic issues facing the 
economy.” It suggests: 

@ Give the unemployment is- 
sue the attention it deserves. Both 
government officials and commu- 
nity leaders, the article charges, 
“have tried to minimize its im- 
portance.” 

@ In considering public policies, 
give greater recognition to their 
impact on unemployment. The 
great weight given inflation in con- 
sidering public policies in the last 
few years, the article notes, “has led | t! 
to a series of restrictionist policies 
affecting monetary and fiscal policy, 
taxation and government expendi- 
tures” which have adversely af- 
fected jobs. ; 

% Strengthen the role of unem- 
ployment insurance by extending 
coverage, increasing benefits and 
recognizing that “changing tech- 
nology and geographical displace- 
ment of industry have lengthened 
the duration of unemployment be- 
yond the provision of state laws.” 

@ Meet the special problems 

of depressed areas. Only if the 

federal government lends its sup- 
port, the department says, will 


NLRB Chief 
Campaigns for 


GOP Senator 


(Continued from Page 1) 


against federal public power 
projects, he voted against improv- 
ing unemployment compensation 
standards. 

The nature of the battle shaping 
up between Mundt and McGovern 
was further revealed by. a com- 
panion $50-a-plate promotional let- 
ter signed by Senate Minority Lead- 
er Everett McKinley Dirksen (Ill.) 
and House Minority Leader Charles 
A. Halleck (Ind.). 

Dirksen and Halleck, noting that 
“certain labor leaders” have cast 
their support for McGovern, whom 
they describe as “a member of the 
ultra-liberal Democrat (sic) wing of 
the House,” go on to say: 

“These labor leaders are anxi- 
ous to purge Sen. Mundt because 
of his activities as a member of 
the McClellan Labor Rackets 
Committee and his over-all con- 
servative record.” 

The official name of the McClel- 
lan group is the Select Committee 
to Investigate Improper Activities 
in Labor-Management Relations. 

Dirksen and Halleck went on in 
their June 8 letter to make this 
statement: 

“We have heard the South Dako- 
ta Democrats have flatly stated that 
they expect to spend more than 
four times as much as Republicans 
can raise in this canipaign. They 
are trying to buy this Senate seat.” 


these caubuanilian be able to get 
back on their feet. 


@ Devise a new type of train- 
ing program. The area of educa- 
tion for jobs in industry must be 
extended, in view of today’s condi- 
tions, to cover the older worker left 
jobless by technology as well as 
untrairied youth, the department 
says. 
“These are but a ‘ies suggested 
approaches to the serious problem 
of unemployment,” the article con- 
tinues. “Others could be men- 
tioned relating to the role of educa- 
tion and training, the counseling 
and placing of job applicants, the 
location of industry, and the main- 
tenance of income during periods 
of unemployment. 

“The development of adequate 
policies to reduce the currently 
high level of unemployment pro- 
vides a very real test of the 
economy’s ability to meet the 
changing conditions of the mod- 
ern world.” 

In discussing joblessness, the de- 
partment declares that unemploy- 
ment has become a serious concern 
“not merely during recession years, 
but even in more prosperous times.” 

Highest in World 

One eyidence of just how serious 
it is, the article says, is that it is 
“considerably higher than in any 
other industrialized country” in the 
world, even allowing for differences 
in statistical methods. 

“If attention is directed at the 
U.S. experience during the post- 
war period,” the department ob- 
serves, “the one fact that stands 
out is the continuing trend towards 
higher unemployment. 

“In the early postwar years it was 
not unusual at all for unemploy- 
ment to be less than 2 million work- 
ers, or about 3 percent of the labor 
force. After the 1954 recession, 
however, unemployment never 
dropped to this level but remained 
at about the 4 percent mark.” 

Today, two years after the 
1958 recession drove joblessness 
up to more than 5 million, or 7 
percent of the labor force, it has 
‘dropped only to 5 percent “and 
shows every indication of remain- 
ing at this figure.” . 

The seriousness of the problem, 
the article says, is pointed up by 
three factors: 

@ Unemployment figures do not 
take into account those working 
part time instead of their normal 
full time. 

@ High joblessness has kept at 
home or in school many people who 
ordinarily would be in the labor 
force. Labor Dept. estimates made 
some years ago projected for 1960 
a labor force about 500,000 less 
than it actually is. 

@ The average duration of un- 
employment has increased sharply 


sin recent years. 


UNITED WE STAND, the Machinists and Auto Workers proclaim 
in a sign on IAM headquarters opposite the strike-bound East 
Hartford, Conn., plant of Pratt & Whitney Engine, a division of 
United Aircraft Corp. The men in the picture are waiting to take 


a turn on the picket line. 


Bargaining Continues 
In Aircraft Walkouts 


Negotiations continued on new contracts for 41,000 Machinists 
and Auto Workers as pickets kept to their lines before Lockheed 
and United Aircraft plants in California, Connecticut, Florida and 


Honolulu. 


IAM negotiators said an expected “package” offer to end a strike 


\Insurance 


1-Day Strike 


‘Contract improvements benefiting 
6,000 agents were gained by the 
Insurance Workers after a one-day 
strike against the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
The union. declared a watkicol 
when the contract expiration date 
was reached, It was the first IWIU 
strike against John Hancock since 
contract relations began in 1951. 
‘A federal mediator brought the 
“|negotiators together again, and 
agreement on a two-year contract 
was reached within 24 hours. 


Covers 32 States - 
IWIU said the new pact, cover- 
ing agents in district offices in 32 
States, contains these improve- 
}| ments: 
@ Larger security benefits, in- 
cluding gains in provisions for con- 
tingent annuity options, surgical 
and major medical coverage for re- 
tiring agents, and in other features 
of the medical-surgical plan. 
@ Refund of pension contribu- 
tions made in former years. The 
union said some 4,000 agents will 
get sums ranging from $100 to 
$2,000 with no reduction in bene- 
fits. It quoted management as say- 
ing this would total $2.7 million 
plus about $800,000 in tax replace- 
ment cost. 

@ Streamlined arbitration pro- 
visions, and other improvements in 
working conditions. 

@® Commission increase for first 
year debits; increase from $47.50 
to $50 in minimum combined col- 


of 10,500 Lockheed workers in®— 


California and the Philippines had 
not materialized, Lodge 727 in 
Burbank, Calif., scheduled a report 
meeting for members July 9. 

IAM reported that strike action 
could materialize at other plants 
where negotiations have produced 
no settlement—Lockheed Aircraft 
Service; Rohr Aircraft Service in 
Chula Vista and Riverside, Calif., 
and Aerojet General in Azusa and 
Sacramento, Calif, 


Several issues also delayed a 
settlement of the United Aircraft 
strike at seven Connecticut loca- 
tions and one in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Negotiators for IAM 
and UAW have been meeting 
separately with management in 
Hartford, Conn., on new con- 
tracts for 30,500 workers. 


Wages are not a major issue in 
the United Aircraft strike. The 
IAM and UAW, united for the 
first time in-a mutual aid pact, are 
fighting for ‘some form of union 
security instead of the old open 
shop arrangement, seniority pro- 
visions, effective grievance proce- 
dure, arbitration of all unsettled 
grievances, the right of a worker 
to see his steward when he has.a 
grievance; and the right of the 
steward to investigate grievances. 


All the unresolved issues have 
been standard features of other 
shop contracts for a dozen years 
and more, the unions say. 


United Aircraft produces jet en- 
gines at the Pratt & Whitney plant 
in East Hartford, where 16,000 
workers have an IAM contract; 


j propellers, starters, air condition- 
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SEASONALLY ADJUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENT OF THE CIVIUAN LABOR tumce 


lection commissions; vacation pay 
and special allowance increased by 
$1. 

@ Management will enforce a 
union shop provision in all districts 
where such a provision for pay- 
ment of union dues or fees is per 
mitted. 

The union negotiating commit- 
tee of 15 members was headed by 
Vice Pres. William S. MacDer- 
mott, Boston, with the assistance 
of Pres. George L. Russ, Gen. 
Counsel Irving Abramson and 
Maurice Holsberg, assistant to the 
president, 


Operating Rail Unions 
Ask Work Rules Study 


for night, Sunday and holiday 
work, and other benefits standard 
in most industries. 


For more than a year pre- 
ceding the current negotiations, 
the railroads carried out a wide- 
spread propaganda campaign 
seeking to pin the so-called 
“featherbedding” label on the op- 
erating crafts. The unions, in 
turn, have accused management 
of trying to destroy job and safety 
protections won in half-a-century 
of collective bargaining. 


ers and other jet equipment at 
Hamilton Standard plants with 
4,500 IAM members at Windsor 
Locks and Broad Brook, Conn. |, 
IAM also is on strike at the Pratt 
& Whitney foundry and warehouse 
at Manchester, Conn., and a re- 
search and development plant em- 
ploying 1,400 in West Palm Beach. 

Two UAW locals have been on 
strike since early June at a Pratt 
& Whitney feeder plant employing 
4,200 in North Haven, Conn., and 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div. plants mak- 
ing helicopters at Bridgeport and 
Stratford, Conn. 


Chicago—Four operating rail un- 
ions have proposed that the complex 
work rules dispute be submitted to 
a special study commission which 
would include representatives of 
the unions, management and the 
public. ? 

The proposal was made here by 
top officers of the Locomotive Fire- 
men, Railroad Trainmen, Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Railway Con- 
ductors at the opening of national 
negotiations on railroad demands 
for drastic changes in the work 
rules and long-standing contract 
protections. The four brotherhoods 
represent nearly 250,000 railroad 
employes. 


In proposing creation of a tripar- 
tite study commission, the unions 
suggested that the three public 
members be chosen from among the 
following well-known labor rela- 
tions experts: Cyrus S. Ching, David 
L. Cole, Nathan P. Feinsinger, 
Whitley P. McCoy, George W. 
Taylor: and W. Willard Wirtz. 

A. fifth operating union, the 
|Switchmen, are not participating 
in the work rules negotiations at 
_|'this stage ‘because a wage dispute 
has not yet been settled. The union 


In a joint letter to management 
negotiators, the union chiefs de- 
clared the rules demands would. 
modify or eliminate “virtually 
every rule affecting compensa- 
tion and working conditions.” 
They said the ordinary proce- 
dures of the Railway Labor Act 
“are not suited” to such a “com- 
prehensive review.” 


The union negotiators said the 
proposed study commission ‘should 
be authorized to consider, both the 
changes proposed by. the railroads 
“and such other proposals as either 
party may desire to submit.” 

. On previous occasions, the oper- 
ating unions have pointed out ‘that 
the work rules issue is a two-sided 
dispute. Train crews, they haye 
emphasized, don’t receive away- 


from-home expenses, differentials 


is awaiting the report of a Presi- 
dential. Emergency Board on ne 
union’s pay demands, 


Meanwhile. non - - operating rail 


unions, not directly affected by the 
work rules, issue, have, resumed 
negotiations, on wage and fringe 
benefits. The talks were scheduled 
in the wake of a Presidential Emer- 
gency .Board. recommendation 
which the unions. have. described as. 


“disappointing,” 


or 
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_AFL-ClO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1960 


PRESENTATION OF the George Washington honor medal of the Freedoms Foundation to the 
Treasury Dept.’s Savings Bond Div. for its AFL-ClIO-sponsored promotion film, “24 Hours in Ty- 
rantland,” is shown above. Left to right are William H. Neal, national director of the division; Rob- 
ert Young, movie and TV star who led the cast; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schaiteter, and Dr. 
Kenneth Wells, Freedoms Foundation president. 


Freedoms Foundation Awards Medal 


To AFL-CIO-Backed U.S. Bond Film 


_The George Washington honor medal of the Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa., has been 
presented to the Savings Bond Div. of the Treasury Dept. for the AFL-CIO-donated film, “24 Hours 
in Tyrantland,” and installed in the department’s exhibit room. 


The medal was accepted for the bond division by its national director, William H. Neal, from Dr 
Kenneth Wells, president of the foundation. Present were AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 


and Robert Young, motion picture 

and television star who headed the 

cast of his TV serial, “Life With 

Father,” in making the film. 

Made in 1959 for the Treas- 

ury’s savings bond drive, the 
film was sponsored by the AFL- 
CIO, which met the costs of 
production as a patriotic gesture, 
,and was made by an all-union 
cast—members of which gave up 
a week of their vacation to make 
it. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
appears at the end urging the pur- 
chase of savings bonds not only as 
a good investment, but as a way to 
help supply the United States with 
the “peace power” it needs. 

Jury Enthusiastic 

Wells said the jury which chose 
the film as a medal winner was 
highly enthusiastic about it and 
called it one of the greatest patri- 
otic pictures they had ever seen. 

Neal was high in his praise of 
the AFL-CIO in his acceptance 
speech—not only for the film, but 
for its continued support of sav- 
ings bond drives over the years. 

“The picture has been widely 
shown in payroll savings cam- 
paigns and before various com- 
munity audiences,” Neal said. 
“Prints, on loan from our state 
offices, are in great demand. We 
consider this one of the most 
effective and inspiring films of 


all that have been donated to 
the savings bond program in the 
past 19 years.” - 

Schnitzler said that organized 
labor regards savings bonds as an 
opportunity for average citizens “to 
own part of their country.”. The 
AFL-CIO is “pleased and hon- 
ored,” he added, to have the op- 
portunity to aid in their sale. 

The picture tells the story of 
Young, as “Father,” arriving home 
full of enthusiasm at being named 
head of a bond sales drive in his 
community and finding his an- 
nouncement being greeted with in- 
difference by his family, played by 


Gray and Lauren Chapin. 


He makes a deal with them. 
For 24 hours they are to live as 
they would in one of the world’s 
tyrannies, with himself as tyrant. 
If they don’t break under his 
grim rule, he’ll give each of them 
a bond. If they do, they'll help 
in the drive. 


During the 24 hours under 
Young’s “dictatorship,” the rest of 
the family comes to a realization 
and understanding of the freedom 
they had been taking for granted, 
and in the end voluntarily join with 
“Father” in promoting the bond 


Jane Wyatt, Elinor Donahue, Billy 
Union Wins 
Against For 


sales campaign. 


Safeguard 
eign Plant 


Roanoke, Va.—A strike of 1,200 Virginia garment workers 
against Kenrose Mfg. Co. has ended in an agreement setting up 
a supplemental insurance fund out of which workers at four plants 
will be paid if their @arnings drop because of the operations of a 
new garment plant in Cork, Ireland. 


Wages in the Irish plant range‘ 
from 25 to 50 cents an hour. The 
average wage in the Virginia plants 
is $1.50, the union said. 

Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
Ladies Garment Workers and 
Vice Pres. Arthur Rosenstein of 


Sharon, Pa.—The Sharon 


community welfare. 


Fund. 


Sharon CofC Hails Labor 
As Leader in Community 


presented a special plaque to the Mercer County Central La- 
bor Council honoring organized labor for its contribution to 


. Nearly 500 guests at the CofC annual dinner heard cham- 
ber Pres. Burton J. Moss salute labor for the “terrific” job it 
did in building the Mercer County Crippled Children’s Clinic 
with volunteer labor, and for its financial backing of the United 


Organized labor, Moss said, “has been in the forefront of 
every movement for civic betterment” in 
The plaque expressed appreciation for what labor has done 
in “making the valley a finer place in which to live.” 

The plaque was received on behalf of the central labor 
body by William Nicholson, assistant director of Steelwork- 
ers’ Dist. 21 and a vice president of the United Fund. 


Chamber of Commerce has 


the Shenango Valley. 


the company have agreed that, 
for each dozen dresses made by 
the firm in the Irish plant and 
sold in the United States, the 
company will pay 30 cents into 
a jointly administered, fund, up 
to a top of $30,000 a year. 


Workers will be paid for any 
wage losses due to the Irish opera- 
tion under a formula to be put 
into writing soon. 

Dubinsky said the agreement sets 
a precedent which will protect U. S. 
employes of companies with over- 
seas branches. Rosenstein said the 


“affiliation with any foreign oper- 
ation” would or could reduce the 
amount of work in Virginia, but 
agreed to “comply with the union 
demand because of economic con- 
ditions.” 

Workers at the plants in Roa- 
noke, Radford and Buchanan, Va., 
demanded a written agreement cov- 
ering the Irish plant. “The union 
asked for maximum employer pay- 
ments of $100,000 a year, and the 
company first offered $2,000. The 
strike-ending agreement was 


reached at ILG offices in New York 


Michigan | Professor Warns: . . 


William Haber of the University of > 


company never intended that its 


Another Recession 


Appears i in Making 


Another recession “definitely appears to be in the making,” one 

of the nation’s leading employment specialists has warned. 

The recession shaping up is likely to leave the nation with 6 or 7 
percent jobless, compared to the 5 percent to which “we. appear to 
accommodate ourselves” in the wake of the 1958 downturn, Prof, 
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Michigan told a convention of 


employment security personnel at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The rate of joblessness ranged 
around 3 percent during 1952 and 
1953. 

Haber, a senior member of the 
Federal Advisory Council on Em- 
ployment Security, strongly urged 
a presidential commission to re- 
evaluate the 25-year old unemploy- 
ment Compensation system. 

He said the reappraisal should 
take place now and “not when 
we are in the midst of the next 
recession and have no choice but 
emergency and temporary meas- 
ures.” 

Haber’s comments coincided 
with two other storm warnings: 

@ A 73-page academic study of 
“The Impact of Unemployment in 
the 1958 Recession,” released with- 
out comment by the Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, pointed out the jobless 
pay system could be a “much more 
powerful stabilizer in recessions 
than it was in 1958.” Haber co- 
authored the study with Prof. Wil- 


*!bur J. Cohen and Eva Mueller, 


colleagues at Michigan. 


_|may already have begun. 
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survey on buying attitudes showed 
“a marked decline in consumer 
optimism.” Of 1,400 adults inter. 
viewed, 60 percent believed an. 
other slump of the 1958 scale is 
possible and 16 percent believe it 


The study of the impact of un. 
employment expressed the urgent 
need of a research program so 
steps cam be taken “to deal with 
what appears to be the persistence 
of relatively long-term, and in 
many areas, ‘hard core’ unemploy- 


ment.” speakers. 
The Cohen-Haber-Mueller study § Pres. W 
disclosed that jobless pay fell short §Photo Ens 
of its task, observing that: poard of 
“In view of our findings that Printing 1 
about four out of every 10 of the that despi 
unemployed heads of families § unity amo 
did not receive any unemploy- dustry, “t 
ment insurance benefits... than ever 


and that two out of 10 did not 
receive benefits all of the time, Lb 
unemployment benefits replaced nN 
only a small fraction of the wage 
loss incurred by unemployed per- 
sons in the recession. .. . For 
“And during the 1959 recession 
Organ 
on their 
holiday— 


@ The university’s quarterly 


FEPC Bill Passed By 
Delaware Legislature: 


Dover, Del.—The Delaware Legislature has passed a labor- 
backed Fair Employment Practices bill, the 17th state to enact an 
enforceable ban on job discrimination. 

The bill, awaiting the expected signature of Gov. J. Caleb Boggs 
(R), was hailed by State AFL-CIO leaders as the culmination of a 
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crimination measures from com- 
mittee pigeonholes. 

Success was achieved, State 
AFL-CIO Legislative Chairman 
James J. LaPenta, Jr., reported 
through amendments made on the 
House floor to a Senate-passed bill 
banning job discrimination because 
of age. 

On the showdown vote in the 
House, bars on discrimination 
because of race, color, creed and 
national origin were added by a 
24-to-3 vote. In the Senate, 
after attempts to sidetrack the 
bill failed, the House amend- 
ments were accepted by an 11- 
to-1 vote. The action came at 
2 a, m., shortly before the leg- 
islature recessed until August. 

The bill puts enforcement of the 
law under the State Labor Com- 
mission. The State AFL-CIO said 
it will wage an active drive for ap- 
propriations to finance adequate 
enforcement. 

Delaware is the only state which 
has acted on FEPC legislation dur- 
ing 1960, an “off-year” for most 
state legislatures. Last year, Cali- 
fornia and Ohio enacted state 
FEPC laws. Similar laws are also 
on the statute books in New York, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Washing- 
ton, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 


Harry Boyer to Head 
State Welfare Board 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Co-Pres. Harry 


‘CIO, last president of the former 
Pennsylvania. Industrial Union 
Council, has been elected chairman 


Welfare. 

The board was created by the 
last legislature as a result of the 
merger of the former Departments 


City. 


of Public Assistance and Welfare. 


2. or 


20-year drive to dislodge anti-dis-® 


Boyer of the. Pennsylvania AFL-; 


of the new State Board of Public’ 


thousan: 


Colorado, Connecticut, New Mex- bor Da 


ico, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Alaska and Oregon. 
In other action by the Dela- 
ware Legislature before recess, ticipat 
two key bills in the AFL-CIO- 


endorsed consumer protection — 
program were passed and sent yecord 


to the governor. 
Both deal with regulation of in- The 


stallment sales contracts, one workin 
specifically covering auto sales fi- Bned 
nancing and the second setting » head 
forth protections for purchasers of cn of 


other products. Dept 


William L. Cowley, 


: Bro’ 

AWIU Officer, Dies by Al 
St. Louis, Mo.—wWilliam L. Cow- mittee 
ley, 59, international secretary- Healtt 
treasurer of the Aluminum Work- Oth 
ers since 1953, died recently after PL 
an illness of 16 months. Geors 
Cowley joined Federal Labor AFL- 
Union 18780 when it was formed: Luebt 
in 1933 at his plant of the Alumi- AFL- 
num Co. of America, and was as- ard C 


signed by the former American 
Federation of Labor as an organ- 
izer on a leave of absence basis in 
1939, and on the full-time staff in 
1946. 

He helped form the Internation- 
al Council of Aluminum Workers 
and was elected its secretary-treas 
urer in 1946. When the Aluminum 
Workers’ union was formed in 
1953, he was elected unanimously 
as secretary-treasurer, and served 
until his final illness. 

Condolences of the labor move- 
ment were expressed by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Sec- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler in 4 
message characterizing the AWIU 
officer as a “staunch trade unionist 
who served his fellow unionists 


with distinction and dedication.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D, €., SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1960 


ANG Convention / 
_|Continued Merger Parleys 


Chicago, Ill.—The Newspaper Guild has given its officers a green light to continue merger discus- 


jons with leaders of other unions. 


The Guild’s 27th annual convention here, in adopting the report of its organizing committee, di-|' 
ected the officers to continue their exploration of “ways and means of achieving a sound and mutu- 
ily acceptable basis for unity among the unions in the printing, publishing and related industries” 


@ si tp 


; pproves 


nd to “make every effort to re-“* 
rt to the 1961 convention with a 


The convention also called on 
ocals to “continue to work for 
ynion solidarity at the local level 
wnd participate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in newspaper union 
councils, allied printing trades 
councils and city and state central 
bodies.” 

The report was adopted with- 
out dissent, although reserva- 
tions had been expressed by a 


cussions and by two convention 
speakers. 

Pres. Wilfrid T. Connell of the 
Photo Engravers, president of the 
board of governors of the Allied 
Printing Trades Association, said 
that despite a strong feeling for 
unity among all workers in the in- 
dustry, “there are more obstacles 
than ever as a result of the rapid 


mechanization which has brought 
overlapping of craft work.” 
Nevertheless, Connell declared: 
“All of us in the printing trades 
are interested in some form of con- 
certed action and unity, and we 
realize that the Guild is a group 
that should be with us.” 


Sampson a Speaker 

James H. Sampson, president of 
the Stereotypers & Electrotypers, 
stressed that merger or unity must 
be of the kind that will benefit all 
participating organizations. 

“We are for a unified move- 
ment,” he declared, “but for a type 
we go into with our eyes open, one 
that will benefit every member.” 

In earlier speeches, ANG Ex- 
ecutive Vice Pres. William J. Far- 
son and Typographical Union Pres. 
Elmer Brown both acknowledged 
that fears and obstacles do exist 
but were confident they could be 
resolved satisfactorily. 


Unions Spur Campaign 
For ‘Safe’ Labor Day 


Organized labor and the National Safety Council have embarked 
on their second annual campaign to make Labor Day—labor’s own 


holiday—a day of safety instead 


of tragedy. 


The aim is to cut to the irreducible minimum the toll of death 
and injuries that usually marks the long weekend holiday at the 


“official” close of summer. Last‘ 
year, traffic accidents took 438 
lives, boating mishaps and drown- 
ings 91 lives, and miscellaneous 
causes 84 lives. 

“Labor’s national holiday to 
honor the workers of America,” 
observed AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, “will be desecrated by the 
deaths of hundreds of men, wom- 
en and children and the injury of 
thousands of persons over the La- 
bor Day weekend, based on past 
experience.” 

He urged all AFL-CIO affili- 
ates and their members to par- 
ticipate in the. campaign for safe- 
ty over the holiday weekend and 
to improve a death and accident 
record which he described as a 
“national disgrace.” 

The labor steering committee 
working with the National Safety 
Council in pushing the campaign 
is headed by Pres. James A. Brown- 
low of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept. 

Named by Walsh 

Brownlow was named to the post 
by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Richard 
F. Walsh, chairman of the Com- 
Mittee on Safety & Occupational 
Health. 

Other members are Vice Pres. 
P. L. Siemiller of the Machinists; 
George T. Brown, assistant to the 
AFL-CIO president; Mrs. Elda 
Luebbert, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO Auxiliaries; Pres. Rich- 
ard C. Howard of the Intl. Labor 


Hospital Board Picks 
Walsh as Chairman 
Saranac Rake, N. Y.—Richard 


Tical Stage Employes and an AFL- 
CIO vice president, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of di- 
Tectors of the Will Rogers Memo- 
tial Hospital and Research Labora- 
stories here, 


The hospital, treating: virtually 
all types of chest diseases, is spon- 
Sored by the entertainment indus- 
tty. Its services are rendered free 
'o all persons connected with the 
industry and to all members of 


Press Association; Gordon H. Cole, 
editor of the Machinist; Harry W. 
Flannery, AFL-CIO radio coordi- 
nator; Charles Ferguson, Mine 
Workers safety director; and Saul 
Miller, AFL-CIO director of pub- 
lications. 

Last year some 3,500 union 
organizations participated in the 
first Labor Day safety campaign. 
It is expected that twice that num- 
ber will take part this year. 

The steering committee plans to 
promote the drive through talks at 
union meetings, safety films, news 
stories, radio announcements and 
a revival of Labor Day parades. 

Free packets of campaign ma- 
terials are available to labor or- 
ganizations by writing the Labor 
Div., National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Mi. 

Included are a safety poster, sug- 
gestions for campaign activities, 
fact sheets on traffic and water 
safety, and a suggestion that the 
clergy call attention to the signifi- 
cance of Labor Day in their Labor 
Sunday sermons and also encour- 
age safety over the holiday. 


“The phrase ‘one big union,’ ” 
said Farson, “is a symbol of unity, 
not a blueprint.” 

The eight-month-old Portland, 
Oreg., newspaper strike was an- 
other major topic at the conven- 
tion. The delegates urged that 
the strike against the Portland 
Oregonian and the Oregon Jour- 
nal, which’ originated Nov. 10 
with a walkout by the Stereo- 
typers, be labelled a _ national 
emergency for all unions and 
that participation and support of 
the entire labor movement be 
enlisted in an intensified pro- 
gram to win the dispute. 

‘After vigorous debate in the col- 
lective bargaining committee, how- 
ever, the convention rejected a pro- 
posal that ANG contribute $50,000 
toward establishing the  thrice- 
weekly Portland Reporter—interim 
strike paper published by the Port- 
land newspaper unions—as a com- 
mercial daily in competition with 
the Oregonian and the Journal. 

In other areas, the convention: 

@ Rejected a proposed increase 
of 10 cents in per capita payments, 
but increased from $1 to $3 the 
international share of initiation 
fees for new members covered by 
contract and raised the convention 
registration fee from $15 to $25 to 
help meet a budget of $464,570 
for 1960-61. 


@ Chose Robert Hickey of San 
Jose, Calif., and William Millis of 
San Francisco as candidates for 
the vacant Reg. IV vice presidency, 
and Jack Dobson of Toronto and 
Robert Zonka of Chicago as can- 
didates for a vice president at large 
vacancy. Referendum elections will 
be held in September. 


@ Presented the annual $500 
Wilbur E. Bade Memorial Award 
for outstanding local leadership to 
Dorothy Ann Benjamin of.Greens- 
boro, N. C, - 

@ Condemned the apartheid 
policy of the government of the 
Union of South Africa and voted 
support of the boycott of South 
African goods called by the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade. Un- 

@ Called on locals and district 
councils to intensify their political 
action programs “in this decisive 
year” and to promote the enact- 
ment of anti-strikebreaking legisla- 
tion. 

, @ Designated Buffalo, N. Y., as 
the 1962 convention city, Van- 
couver, B. C.,' was chosen last year 
as the site of the 1961 meeting. 


ILGWU Saluted on 
lts 60th Anniversary 


The sixtieth birthday of the Ladies’ Garment Workers was marked 
by display ads in daily newspapers, and an editorial salute from 


the New York Times. 
The Times said the ILGWU ‘ 


‘as distinctive a New York land- 


mark as the Empire State Building ... has brought economic uplift 


to its members and‘ stability to its® 


industry, the largest and . . . most 
fiercely competitive in the city.” 
The ILGWU said, in almost-full- 
page ads: “On this day, 60 years 
ago, the American Federation of 
Labor issued a charter of affiliation 
to the 11 workers who, only 20 
days earlier, founded the union. 
“In the years since then the 
ILGWU has fought on picket line - 
and at bargaining table to wipe 
out the sweatshop, to end child 
labor, to shorten dawn-to-dusk 


their families, 


workdays, to substitute the rule 
of reason for the test of force .. 


the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes, to bring democracy into 
the shop ... to end the despera- 
tion of illness and the helpless- 
ness of old age. 

“The garment industry has 
moved from an environment of 
chaos and jungle combat into one 
of industrial stability and com- 
munity responsibility.” 

The union expressed its apprecia- 
tion to its pioneers, its members, 


and industry employers as ILGWU 


|entered its. seventh decade of serv- 
=e. ; 


SHOWER OF MONEY is counted at Meat Cutters convention in 
Atlantic City, N. J., after delegates, in voluntary contributions, 
raised more than $2,000 for Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), 
a convention speaker, to help defray debts Humphrey incurred in 
unsuccessful primary campaign for presidency. Meat Cutters Vice 
Pres. Abe Feinglass (left) helps tally the contributions. 


Cut Hours, Save Jobs, 
Meat Cutters Demand 


Atlantic City, N. J—Faced with a mounting loss of jobs and 
displacement of members under the impact of automation, the Meat 


Cutters’ 20th general convention 


here called on the entire union 


movement to mount a “massive effort” for a shorter workweek, 


Winding up their week-long ses-> 


sion at Convention Hall, the dele- 
gates put their stamp of approval 
on the shorter workweek resolution 
after hearing a report that the in- 
dustry’s “recently. speeded - pace 
of mechanization” had brought 
joblessness to tens of thousands of 
the union’s members. 

Despite the sharp imroads 
made by technological changes, 
the Meat Cutters’ membership 
rose by more than 50,000 since 
the union’s last general conven- 
tion four years ago, reaching a 
current level of 350,000, accord- 
img to Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd. 
The membership rise, he said, 
resulted from victories in 146 
National Labor Relations Board 
elections since 1956. 

The committee on mechanization 
and automation, headed by Vice 
Pres. Henry Freise, said that in the 
packing industry, “less than 160,000 
production workers are now re- 
quired to produce the same amount 
of red meat which over 190,000 
produced in 1956.” 

In the canning industry and retail 
food markets, 85 workers now do 
the same volume of work which re- 
quired 100 workers four years ago, 
the report went on, while in the 
leather industry automation com- 
bined with declining sales have dis- 
placed more than 10,000 of the 
40,000 production workers em- 
ployed in 1956. 

“Such trends duplicated in in- 
dustry after industry,” the re- 
port warned, “carry within them- 
selves seeds of major economic 
dislocation for the entire nation. 

“Out of high profit margins 
which last year brought American 
corporations more than $50 bil- 
lion of net income before taxes, 
additional billions of dollars have 
been appropriated to intensify in- 
dustry’s drive for even speedier 
mechanization. - 

“Month by month the hourly out- 
put of the average American 
worker is being driven up, while 
his power to buy back goods pro- 
duced in American factories re- 
mains constant or suffers a slight 
decline.. 

“Only labor’s total program for 
the protection of workers’ economic 
status has prevented a slide back 
into a depression similar to that 
which came when dramatically ris- 
ing productivity and stagnant, open- 
shop wage levels brought the major 
economic crisis of 1929.” 


unanimous vote of the 1,400 dele- 
gates representing 425 local unions 
in the U. S. and Canada, called on 
the entire trade union movement 
to unite in a campaign for the 
shorter workweek as a step toward 
offsetting “technological unemploy- 
ment.” The delegates urged an all- 
out drive in the 87th Congress to 
win adoption of the shorter work- 
week principle without loss of 
takehome pay. 

Earlier, the convention had heard 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) call for a resurgence of the 
“zeal that was once in the labor 
movement” in order to elect an 
Administration dedicated to “a bet- 
ter deal for people.” 

Humphrey, who received a tu- 
multuous reception, blistered the | 
Eisenhower Administration for its 
“littleness in leadership.” 

Americans, he said, “have 
been the victims of men of little 
vision, little daring and little con- 
cern for people” in an “era of 
bigness.” 

The convention unanimously 
re-elected Lloyd to the presi- 
dency which he has held since 
the death of the late Earl W. 
Jimerson in 1957, and unani-' 
mously renamed Patrick J. Gor- 
man as secretary-treasurer. Gor- 
man, a veteran of 40 years as an 
international officer of the Meat 
Cutters, has been its secretary- 
treasurer since 1941. 

Seventeen incumbent vice pres- 
idents were re-elected without op- 
position. Chosen to fill existing 
vacancies by the delegates were 
Vice Presidents Joseph Cohh, Mark 
H. Allen, Russell E. Dresser and 
Sam Talarico. 

In other actions, the delegates: 

e Approved extensive changes 
in the union’s constitution. 

@ Assailed the Administration 
for using its “budget mania” as a 
“gimmick” to oppose needed social 
legislation. 

@ Sharply denounced the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South 
Africa for its “segregationist policy 
of ‘apartheid.’ ” 

@ Condemned the Arab nations 
for having demonstrated “a com- 
plete disregard for human dignity” 
in waging “an anti-Jewish campaign 
of total discrimination,” and called 
on the U. S. government “to cease 
complying with the requests of these 
governments that Jewish soldiers in 
American uniforms ‘be barred” 


~ 


The resolution, adopted by a 


from their countries. | 
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DEEPLY ENGROSSED in proceedings at the recent meeting of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions’ executive board in Brussels are these three members from two sides of the world. 
Left to right they are Gen. Sec. J. J. Hernandez of the Philippines Trades Union Congress, AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


ICFTU Mobilizes Resources to Help 
Build Free, Strong Unions in Africa 


By Arnold Beichman 


Brussels, Belgium—The world’s free labor movement, the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
is streamlining itself for achieving as swiftly as possible its major goals within the next few years. 

Primarily, the ICFTU will direct its resources to help organize strong unions in the newly-inde- 
pendent countries of Africa. Where such unions already exist in Africa, as well as Asia and Latin 
these resources to reinvigorate them so that they will be able not 


America, the ICFTU will utilize 
only to stand up against employers 
and unfriendly governments but 
also against the dangers of Com- 
munist subversion and blandish- 
ments. 


For the real and immediate 
job ahead in Africa is to beat the 
Communists to the punch, Both 
The Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China are already moving 
into Africa, pinpointing their 
ubiquitous target—unorganized, 
underpaid, hungry workers. 


Under the leadership of Omer 
Becu of Belgium, the newly-elected 
secretary general of the ICFTU 
who takes office Aug. 1,-a team of 
four assistant general secretaries 
will oe designated to carry out 
crucial assignments. 


: $10 Million Goal 


To finance this crusade, the 
stronger labor organizations in the 
ICFTU have pledged, by resolution, 
to try to raise $10 million between 
1961 and 1963 for the Intl. Soli- 
darity Fund for the specific purpose 
of building union strength in less 
developed countries. : 


Becu, who is leaving his post as 
general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transportworkers Federation, 
is expected to confer early in Sep- 
tember with the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Intl. Affairs in regard to 
the future policies of the ICFTU. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther partic- 


Los Angeles to Hold 
Union Label Show. 


Los Angeles—Some lucky visitor 
to the “New Horizons Show,” an- 
nual exhibit of union-made prod- 
ucts and services sponsored by the 
Los Angéles County Union Label 
Council, will come away with a 
17-foot Islander deluxe fiberglass 
boat. The boat, including a 40- 


horsepower Mercury motor and 
trailer, will be the grand prize at 
the Oct. 12-18 show, to be held at 


ipated in the recent sessions of the 
ICFTU executive board in Brussels. 

J. H. Oldenbroek of The Nether- 
lands, who resigned after having 
served as secretary general of the 
ICFTU from its inception in De- 
cember 1949, was praised by the 
Executive Board for guiding “the 
organization through its formative 
stage.” 


‘Grateful Thanks’ 


“He has earned the respect and 
grateful thanks,” the resolution de- 
clared, “of his wide circle of 
friends and colleagues throughout 
the world for his unceasing efforts 
to further the purposes of the ICF- 
TU which are identical with his own 
ideals and convictions.” 

Among major decisions at the 
ICFTU session here were: 

@ A warning against admitting 
Franco Spain to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
If Spain is admitted, the ICFTU 
and its affiliates “will sever their 
relationships” with NATO and 
‘other regional inter-governmental 
organizations, whether military or 
economic. 

@ Denunciation of the Cuban 
government for its rapid drift in 
the direction of communist totali- 
tarianism. .The ICFTU charged 
that the Communist Party today 
controls the Cuban Confederation 
of Workers and that anti-Com- 
munist labor leaders have been re- 
moved. 

@ To consider a call to the 
United Nations “to consider adopt- 
ing economic sanctions against the 
Union of South Africa” if there is 
no change in that government’s 
racial policies in the near future. 


@ A sharp attack against the So- 
viet Union for “torpedoing the 
Geneva conference on disarmament 
at precisely the moment when new 
proposals were to be presented.” 
The statement appealed to the dem- 
ocratic ‘powers “to continue to show 
their readiness to resume negoti- 
ations, either direct or sponsored 
by the United Nations” for disarm- 


the Shrine Exposition Hall, 


. -@ Asked member governments 
of the Organization of American 
States to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with the Dominican Re- 
public and to consider “imposing 
effective economic sanctions” 
against the Trujillo regime. 

@ To send trade union missions 
to Indonesia, Japan, Turkey and 
the French-speaking part of Africa. 
The Turkish Trade Union Feder- 
ation, Turk-Is, with about 800,000 
members, has been affiliated to the 


ICFTU pending completion of}. 


formalities. 


@ Other new organizations ad- 
mitted include those from Liberia, 
St. Vincent, Bahamas and Maur- 
itius. The ICFTU now'has 135 
affiliates from 102 countries com- 
prising a total membership of 56.5 
million workers. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
any aggressor,” Meany told the 
committees «= 

“It must be flexible enough to 
wage limited as well as total war. 
No one in his right mind would 
put out a ‘grassfire’ war with an 
atomic bomb but by the same 
reasoning no one can allow the 
grass-fire war:to spread for lack 
of adequate fire-fighting equip- 
_ment, until it becomes a total 
world conflagration.” 

Every other question is “far less 
important than what we do, here 
in our own country, to demonstrate 
the superiority of freedom as a way 
of life,” he said. 

In a series of charts prepared for 
presentation, the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent cited to the platform commit- 


| tee detailed evidence of economic 


lag in the past seven years: 
@ The civilian labor force “grew 


new jobs grew by only 3.4 million.” 


@® The number of full-time jobs 


“has actually gone down in the 
last three years and is only 300,000 
greater than seven years ago,” 


while the number of part-time jobs 


has gone up by 3.2 million. 
@ There are 
lion less jobs in manufacturing, 


than in 1953, in the areas where 
most jobs are normally. found.” 


1953. The total number of private, 


full-time jobs has likewise gone 


down. 


@ There is “a constantly widen- 


ing gap between our -actual pro- 
duction and our capacity to pro- 
duce. A large part of our existing 
plant is standing idle.” 

@ In the next 10 years, “26 mil- 
lion young workers will enter the 
labor force and we shall have to 
create an average of 1.35 million 
civilian jobs a year.” This-contrasts 
with an average of “less than 800,- 
000” for the past 10 years. 

“We are not going to do it with 

a rate of economic growth of 
only 2.5 percent a year, the rate 
we have experienced in the last 
seven years,” Meany warned. 

“That is the road to stagnation, 

not to growth.” 

‘In a call for federal action to 
create an economic policy of 
growth, Meany ridiculed the “as- 


sumption” of “professional ot 


Reuther Sees Danger 
In Low-Wage Imports 


Brussels, Belgium—Walter P. 


Workers, has warned trade union affiliates of the ICFTU that “pres- 


Reuther, president-of the Auto 


sure is building up in America which will lead to ecdnomic isola- 
tionism and be a blow to the free world.” 
His statement was made at the semi-annual session of the ICFTU 


Executive Board as it took up the?— 


problem of imports into the U.S. of 
competing products manufactured 
by low-wage workers overseas. 
Reuther pointed out that the 
AFL-CIO is today committed to 
freer international trade. But, he 
said, ‘we must understand that 
goodwill and noble sentiments are 
an inadequate answer to a° worker 
losing his job because another work- 
er is making the same product with 
the same tools but getting half the 
wage of the American worker.” 


“If we don’t solve this prob- 
lem,” he said, “it will not be 
possible to tell the American 
worker much longer .you can’t 
protect yourself. Economic iso- 
lationism may become necessary | 
as a matter of survival and that 
would fragmentize the free 


ament, 


world’s ecouomy. 


The issue of low-wage foreign 
imports is probably the most burn- 
ing economic question in the 
ICFTU since among its 135 affili- 
ates are many labor organizations 
whose members live by foreign 
trade. In addition, there are labor 
unions in underdeveloped countries 
whose officials resist pressing for 
wage increases beyond a certain 
point lest they jeopardize national 
economic planning for industrializa- 
tion. 

“We know that as a practical 

matter,” said Reuther, “we can’t 
equalize wages in ‘all areas of 
the world but we can minimize 
the differential so that we can 
live with them. We don’t want 
to see a situation where today 
there isn’t a single American 
company making sewing- 
machines,” 


by 5.4 million but the number of 


“actually 2 mil- 
mining and the railroad industry 
@ The total number of man- 


hours worked in private employ- 
ment is less today than it was in 


—S 


overnment’s Role Outlined by Meany 


«Democratic Leaders 


Get Labor’s Blueprint 


fenders of free enterprise” that 
federal action in the public inter. 
est “is something new and alien.” 

More often than not, he said in 
citing the historical record, the 
“great surges” in our economy 
“have been linked with government 
—the two great wars, the recovery 
from_the depression and so on.” 

“One way or another, the climate 
—the economic climate—had to be 
favorable. It seems clear to us 
that in the years ahead the govern. 
ment must create such a climate,” 
he went on. 

“The great myth of this decade 
is that public investment is in- 
herently wasteful, while private 
investment is good. I say this is 
nonsense.” 

“We have a lot of unfinished 
business here in America,” the 
AFL-CIO president declared, and 
detailed the shortages in schools, in 
low-income and middle - income 
housing, in hospitals, medical and 
dental schools, in distribution of 


-medical facilities and in recreational 


facilities. 


“The strength of the democratie 
idea rests upon the kind of life our 
people can enjoy—on a good edu. 
cation, on equality of opportunity, 
on a decent place to live, on a rea 
sonable measure of personal se 
curity in youth or age,” he said, 

A free trade-union movement 
“flourishes best in a free-enterprise 
society,” Meany declared, but “how 
fast could private enterprise have 
expanded if the federal government 
had not helped build our canals, 
turnpikes and railroads? What 
about the help the federal govern- 
ment extends today to airlines and 
the merehant marine?” 

“We publicly finance” highways 
and harbors, airports, water supply 
and sewage disposal, schools, health 
agencies and research, and without 
these services “private enterprise 
could not function,” he went on, 

Anticipating “the question that 
is always raised” about govern- 
ment social and economic activi- 
ties, Meany said that “a price tag 
would be meaningless in the con- 
text of this presentation.” 

The AFL-CIO program would 
“double the rate of economic 
growth. It would entail a bigger 
federal budget; but it would be a 
prosperity budget, not an austerity 
budget.” 

Program ‘for Growth 

Labor’s proposals would “cause a 
phenomenal growth in the gross 
national product, and the tax rev- 
enues would jump accordingly,” he 
pointed out, 

If we “do not follow this course,” 
he said, the alternate cost will be 
“painful” and “one which we cat 
not afford to pay.” 

The Employment Act of 1946, 
he reminded the platform com- 
mittee, clearly declares the fed- 
eral government’s responsibility 
“to promote maximum produc- 
tion and employment. The in- 
tentions have not been carried 
out for seven years. They must 
be carried out in the years 
ahead.” 

The Marxists say, Meany com 
cluded, that “free societies can sur- 
vive only when there is ear or the 
threat of war. Yet we urge & 
program in the area of foreign 
affairs which we hope will lead to 
a relaxation of tensions, a reduc 
tion in armaments and the eventual, 
elimination” of the threat of wat 

Labor’s domestic program, he 
said, would show “that a free 9 
ciety, in a peaceful world, could 
and would prevail. 

“We believe in the perfectibility 
of our society; and we maintain that 
this goal is essential to our security 


today and to our future tomorrow.” 
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Labor is Action for Economic Growth 
MANUFAC URING CAPACITY & PRODUCTION 


The following i is excerpted from AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany’s statement to be presented to the Democratic 
Party Platform Committee: 


WE ARE TODAY THE RICHEST, the most produc- 
tive, the most bountiful land on earth. But for the first 
time in our history we face a real challenge. All over the 
world the question is raised: Has the American way of 
life run its course? Can we keep pace? Will we, in due 
course, be surpassed by. the Soviets, who seem on the 
face of things at least to be ahead of us in scientific 
achievements? 

Despite a general Sfusiob of prosperity in this country, 
a large part of our potential resources for growth—our 
rising productivity and our growing labor force—none 
of these have been translated into an increased output 
of goods and services. Instead they .are being: translated 
into unemployment and part-time work. 

All of us are well aware that unemployment has per- 
sisted at a level of about 5 percent, in the face of record 
figures for total employment, record figures for gross 
national product, and all the rest. 

We don’t have the latest figures. on unemployment. 
They will not be released by the Dept. of Labor until some- 
time next week. 

But I want to make a flat prediction right here and 
now: 

These figures will pee the largest May to June increase 
in unemployment in the post-World War II period in 
both the numbers of unemployed as well as the percent of 
the labor force unemployed. 

The total will be so near one million more unemployed 
as to be frightening. 

But let us go a step further. Let us take a look behind 
the statistics as we get them in the summaries that are 
published. in the daily papers. 

Look at what has happened to employment from 1953 
to 1960—using the average for the first five months, in 
each case. 

We find that the civilian labor force grew by 5.4 million; 


. but the number of new jobs grew by only 3.4 million. 


You have a deficit of two million jobs right there. 


BUT THAT’S ONLY A BEGINNING. We find that 
the number of full-time jobs has actually gone down by 
500,000 in the last three years, and is only 300,000 greater 


.than it was seven years ago. Meanwhile, the number of 


part-time jobs, using the standard of 34 hours a week or 
less, has gone up by 3.2 million over the same seven-year 
period. 

I wish I could say that this was a sign that the 30-hour 
week was taking hold in this country, but I can’t. In 
reality, these represent people who are only partly em- 
ployed; yet they are counted the same as fully employed 
workers in the Dept. of Labor Statistics. 

There are actually two million less jobs in manufacturing, 
mining and the railroad industry than there were in 1953. 
And there is only the same number of jobs in construction, 
communications and utilities, such as the gas and electric 
companies. 

Mind you, we have had an increase of almost 5.5 mil- 
lion people in the labor force over this period; but we 
have had a loss of two million jobs in the areas where 
most jobs are normally found. 


YOU MAY WONDER WHY, in the face of these 
figures, there has been any increase in total employment. 
One reason is the expansian in the service trades and re- 
lated areas. These areas, unfortunately, are notorious for 
low wages and a high proportion of part-time work. When 
there is a transfer of employment opportunities from indus- 
try to—say—retail or wholesale trade, there is also a drop 
in average earnings, consumer buying-power and standard 
of living. 

Even allowing for the increase in the service trades, 
there is a still more dramatic figure. The total number of 
manhours worked in private employment of all kinds is 
less today than it was in 1953. The total number of 
private, full-time jobs has likewise gone down. 

I ask you to think about these figures. The population 
has gone up; the work-force has gone up; but the number 
of full-time jobs in our private economy has gone down. 

Obviously there has been an increase in non-private 
employment—public employment—that has to some ex- 
tend filled the gap. But as I pointed out earlier, it has not 
filled the gap entirely. It has not kept us from having a 
so-called “normal” unemployment rate of 5 percent—com- 
pared to a rate of 2.7 percent seven years ago. That, 
ladies and gentlemen, is an increase of nearly 100 percent 
in what is called “normal” unemployment. 

In the face of these conditions, we still hear it said 
that the present great need in our country is to “encourage 
new investment.” — 
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I AGREE THAT NEW INVESTMENT— insofar as it 
represents the continuing expansion of our productive 
Gapacity—is éssential. But I maintain that our greatest 
need now is not new investment, but a new ability to con- 
sume what we are now capable of producing. The need 
for new investment would inevitably follow an increase in 
consumer demand that taxed our present productive ability. 

There is a constantly widening gap between our actual 
production and‘ our capacity to produce. A large part of 
our existing plant capacity is standing idle. 

I am not suggesting a return to the idea that we ought 
to plow under every fourth steel mill, or anything of the 
sort. Quite the contrary. I say we ought to have the 
kind of economy that will strain our productive capacities 
to the utmost. 

The greatest incentive to new investment isn’t tax re- 
bates, or quick depreciation, or other special favors to 
corporations. It’s the certainty of more customers. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? In the next 10 years, 
26 million young workers will enter the American labor 
force. . 

The net increase ,in 'job-seekers—after allowing for 
withdrawals from the labor force, for whatever reason— 
will be the highest in our history. By 1970, there will be 
87 million Americans able and willing to work. 

In these 10 years, then; we will have to create an 
average of 1,350,000 civilian jobs each year. Over the 
previous 10 years we have averaged less than 800,000. 

How are we going to create these new jobs? 

- I am sure of one thing—we are not going to do it with 
a rate of economice growth of only 2.5 percent a year, the 
rate we have experience in the last seven years. 

That is the road to stagnation, not growth. 


1 AM SURE YOU HAVE READ, as I have, all sorts of 
comparisons between this growth rate and that of the Soviet 
Union. I share the doubts of those who question the val- 
idity of the Soviet statistics but these comparisons are 
healthy at least to the extent that they emphasize the need 
for reexamination of our own policies. It is up to us to 
prove that a free society can always be a better and a more 
productive society. 

Twenty-three years ago it was fairly said that one-third 
of our nation was “ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed.” Today 
the one-third has shrunk to one-fifth; but that is still one- 
fifth too many. 

This is not just a humanitarian appeal. Even if we could 
ignore the tragic human costs of inadequate family in- 
come, frustration and lost self-respect that unemployment 
and underemployment bring—and they cannot be ignored 
—this mammoth waste of manpower is costing the nation 
billions of dollars in goods and services that we could be 
creating and using, but are not. The welfare of that one- 
fifth of the nation is a practical concern for us all. 


LET US REMEMBER THAT we have not abolished 
poverty in this country. We still have over seven million 
families and single individuals whose total income is less 
than. $2,000 a year; and almost three million whose income 
is less than $1,000. Those are shameful figures for America 
in 1960. 

I agree that it is proper to look at our country as a 
whole; to keep in mind the well-fed, well-clothed and well- 
housed majority, as well as the others. Certainly I am not 
one of those who brushes aside our achievements and looks 
only at our shortcomings. 

But I repeat—as well as we have done, we must do 
better. Above all, we can never accept poverty as an es- 
tablished condition in America. 

I would be the last to deny the contributions of private 
enterprise to the development of America, or to depre- 
cate its present and future role in our society. Certainly a 


free trade union movement flourishes best in a free enter-. 


prise society. My quarrel with the professional defenders 
of “free enterprise” is with their assumption that federal 
action, in the public interest, is something new and alien 
to the American scene. 


How fast could private enterprise have expanded if 


the federal government had not helped to build our canals, 
turnpikes and railroads? What about the help the federal. 


government extends today to airlines and the merchant 
marine? 


THE GREAT MYTH OF THIS DECADE is that pub- 
lic investment is inherently wasteful, while private invest- 
ment is good. I say this is nonsense. 

We publicly finance our highways and harbors, our 
water supply and our sewage disposal. We publicly finance 
airports, river developments, postal services and many other 
functions that are essential to private enterprise. We have 


public education, public health agencies, public employ- 
ment services, public libraries and public research. Wale 
out them, private enterprise could not function. 

Let us remember that there has always been a stimulus 
for great periods of expansion in eur private economy. 


Some of these were in themselves a part of that economy, | 


such as the mass development and expansion of the auto- 
mobile industry in the Ninteen-Twenties. More often than 
not, however, the great surges have been linked with gov- 
ernment—the two Yreat wars, the recovery from the depres- 
sion, and so on. 


ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, the climate—the economic 
climate had to be favorable. It seems clear to us that in 
the years ahead the government must create such a climate, 
not by further favors to businéss, but by policies that will 
promote economic growth by meeting the people’s needs. 

Let me remind you that our nation is already committed 
to this concept. It is proclaimed in the Employment Act 
of 1946, which clearly declares that it is the responsibility 
of the federal government, in cooperation with industry, ag- 
riculture and labor, and with state and local governments, 
to ufilize all its resources to promote maximum production 
and employment in the United States. 

This act is still on the books. The machinery for imple- 
menting it has been created. But the intentions of the act 
have not been carried out in the last seven years. They 
must be carried out in the years ahead. 


Let me anticipate the question that is always raised in 


connection with the social and economic activities of gov- 
ernment: “How much will it cost?” 

That question has been pressed with special vigor in the 
last eight years, in both the executive and legislative 
branches of government. 

Frankly, we have not attempted, in this presentation, to 
put a price-tag on each of our recommendations. Let me 
explain our reasoning. 

It is perfectly possible, of course, to estimate how many 
dollars will be ‘needed to catch wp with our shortage of 
schools, for instance; or to start a program for reviving 
depressed areas, and all the rest. 

We develop these estimates when we offer legislative pro- 
posals to Congress. We are not afraid of the figures. We 
are a practical organization; we have a budget of our own, 
and we know that when money is spent, someone has to pay 
the bill. 


HOWEVER, A PRICE TAG, or a cost analysis, would 
be meaningless in the context of this presentation. What 
we are offering is not simply.a legislative program, to be set 
against the federal budget as it stands today. What we are 
proposing is a program for economic growth. 


We believe our program would double the rate of eco- 


nomic growth in this country; that it would go far toward 
the elimination of poverty; that it. would raise the general 
standard of living for all the people. And as I pointed out 
a moment ago, this is not only a humanitarian project. 

Consider what this would mean in terms of federal rev- 
enues. Yes, it would entail a bigger federal budget; but 
it would be a prosperity budget, not an austerity budget. 
We must ask ourselves, not just “What will it cost?” but 
also “Hew much will it bring m?” 

What we propose would cause a phenomenal growth in 
the gross national product ané certainly the tax revenues 
—at the current tax levels—would jump accordingly. It 
is true that these proposals would mean vastly increased fed- 
eral expenditures in terms of dollars but, in terms of a per- 
centage of the gross national product, the “cost” would be 
below that of today. This, coupled with legislation plug- 
ging up the most unfair of the present tax loopholes, would 
put the federal budget in its best pesture in our time. 


FINALLY, THERE IS ANOTHER QUESTION which 
I think has been implicit in our entire program: “What 


will it cost us not to follow this course?”’. That would be > 


the painful cost, and one which we cannot afford to pay. 

It is a well propagandized article of faith in the Marxist 
doctrine that free societies can survive only when there is 
war or the threat of war. 

The threat of war is certainly with us and will be as long 
as we are confronted by a powerful! totalitarian adversary. 
Yet we urge a program in the area of foreign affairs which 
we hope will lead to a relaxation of tensions, a reduction in 
armaments and the eventwal elimination of the threat. 

If these proposals should be adopted, would the eco- 
nomic picture at home ultimately prove that the Marxists 
are right? We say no; we say that a free society, in a peace- 
ful world, could and would prevail. 

What we ask of you is the legislative framework in which 
freedom can win the day by force if necessary, and by 
force of example if not. We believe in the perfectibility 
of our society; and we maintain that this ‘goal is essential 
to our security today and to our future tomorrow. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1960 


_.Platiorm fer America _ 


Tie HISTORY of American politics is studded with conglomer- 


ations of sonorous: and“ meaningless. prose. parading under. the 
description of party platforms—doeuments’ that either promise all 
yer: to. all men or promise mothing behirid “the facade of “empty 

i 

"To some extent this has reflected the exuberance of American 
political life, the eras of torchlight parades and free-swinging ex- 
changes of oratorical assaults. But more importantly, it has reflected 
the. diverse groupings that make up the political parties in America. 

- The concept that a party’s presidential campaign platform 

must be broad enough for every element in the party to stand 
on has been undergoing continuing change in light of the newer 
concept that a political platform must essentially represent a 
philosophy of government containing basic approaches to solu- 

. tions of the many problems that face the nation in the 1960s. 

In this issue of the AFL-CIO News a number of pages are 
devoted to labor’s views on what a modern-day political party 
platform should contain. The federation’s recommendations range 
over the entire spectrum of problems confronting America, for 
labor is involved in all of them. 

_ Labor’s recommendations to the political party sisthinm com- 
mittees are conceived in a philosophy of government that is 
concerned with the economic well-being, the political freedom 
and the human dignity of the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans who work for an hourly wage or a weekly paycheck. 

The political party that-will write and commit itself to a campaign 
platform incorporating these principles will be well on the way 
to winning the support and loyalty of the voters. 


‘Wage-Hour Travesty 


A LITTLE LESS THAN a year ago a coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats in the House substituted the Lan- 
_ drum-Griffin bill fot a more moderate labor reform measure re- 
ported by the House labor committee. 

In speech after speech, Landum-Griffin supporters piously in- 
sisted they were striking a blow on labor’s behalf by “protecting” 
workers from the iniquities of trade unions. 

Last week the identical coalition, by an almost identical vote, 
substituted the Kitchin-Ayres bill for a moderate wage-hour meas- 
ure reported by the same labor committee. 

There was no talk of “protecting” workers this time; for the 
Kitchin-Ayres bill, as it stands, would strip away all wage-hour 
safeguards from 14 million Americans who are now protected. 

Sponsors of this bill now say the reduction in coverage was not 
intended, but was due to a technical “mistake.” To the millions 
of workers who need legal wage-hour protection, the bill itself is 
a “mistake,” even without the technical error. 

- The committee bill would have extended the law’s coverage to 
some 3.5 million more workers and raised the minimum wage to 
$1.25 in a series of steps over several years. The Kitchin-Ayres 
bill offers virtually no increase in coverage; sets a minimum of $1 
an hour (with no overtime pay) for any who might be newly in- 
cluded, and raises the minimum to only $1.15 for those already pro- 
tected. This is not a wage-hour bill; it is a travesty. 

When Congress returns next month the Senate will start debate 
on its own wage-hour bill. It is the Senate’s solemn obligation to 
adopt a fair and meaningful measure; and it is the solemn obliga- 
tion of the congressional leadership to see that such a measure 


becomes law. 
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CORK 


AFL-CIG NEws 


Warren, Douglas, Black and Brennan: 


The U.S. Supreme Court recently ruled in a 
5 to 4 decision that a person deported for past 
membership in the Communist Party can be de- 
prived of all benefits due him under the Social 
Security Act. Chief Justice Warren and Justices 
Douglas, Black and Brennan, in joint and sepa- 
rate dissents, assailed the majority decision as 
violating the constitutional prohibition against 
ex post facto punishment and voiding the prin- 
ciple that a contributor under the social security 
system has a vested right in his benefits. The 
following-are excerpts from these dissents. 


E PHRAM NESTOR came to this country from 

Bulgaria in 1913 and lived here continuously 
for 43 years, until July 1956. He was then de- 
ported from this country for having been a Com- 
munist from 1933 to 1939. At that time mem- 
bership in the Communist Party as such was not 
illegal and was not even a statutory ground for 
deportation. 

From December 1936 to January 1955 Nestor 
and his employers made regular payments to the 
government under the Federal Insurance Con- 
These funds went to a special 
federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
in return for which Nestor, like millions of others, 
expected to receive payments when he reached 
the statutory age. 

In 1954, 15 years after Nestor had last been 
a Communist, and 18 years after he began to 
make payments into the old-age security fund, 
Congress passed a law providing, among other 
things, that any person who had been deported 
from this country because of past Communist 
membership -should be wholly cut off from any 
benefits of the fund to which he had contributed 
under the law. After the government deported 
Nestor in 1956 it notified his wife, who had re- 
mained in this country, that he was cut off and no 
further payments would be made to him. 


. THIS ACTION takes Nestor’s insurance with- 
out just compensation and in violation of the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment. More- 
over, it imposes an ex post facto law and bill of 
attainder by stamping him, without a court trial, 
as unworthy to receive that for which he has paid 
and which the government promised to pay him. 

In Lynch vs.. United States, this court unani- 
mously held that Congress was without power to 


| repudiate: and abrogate in whole.or,in part its. 


promises. to pay amounts claimed by soldiers un- 


der the War Risk Insurance of 1917, 


High Court Minority Assails 
social Security Rights Denial 


This court held that such a repudiation was 
inconsistent with the provision of the Fifth 
Amendment that “no person shall be . . . de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be 

Bee for public use, without just compensa- 
ion, 


The court [majority] today put the Lynch case 
aside on the ground that “it is hardly profitable 
to engage in conceptualizations regarding ‘earned 
rights’ and ‘gratuities.’” The court goes on to 
say that while “the ‘right’ to social security bene- 
fits is in one sense ‘earned,’ ” yet the government’s 
insurance scheme now before us rests not on the 
idea of the contributors to the fund earning some- 
thing, but simply provides that they may “justly 
call” upon the government “in their later years, 
for protection from ‘the rigors of the poor house 
as well as from the haunting fear that such a lot 
awaits them when journey’s end is near.’ ” 


THESE ARE NICE WORDS but they cannot 
conceal the fact that they simply tell the con- 
tributors to this insurance fund that despite their 
own and their employers’ payments the govern- 
ment, in paying the beneficiaries out of the fund, 
is merely giving them something for nothing and 
can stop doing so when it pleases. 


The people covered by this act are now able 
to rely with complete assurance on the fact that 
they will be compelled.to contribute regularly 
to this fund whenever each contribution falls 
due. I believe they are entitled to rely with the 
Same assurance on getting the benefits they have 
paid for and have been promised, when their 
disability or age makes their insurance payable 
under the terms of the law. 


The court consoles those whose insurance is 
taken away today, and others who may suffer the 
same fate if the future, by saying that a decision 
requiring the social security system to keep faith 

“would deprive it of the flexibility and boldness 
in adjustment to everchanging conditions which 
it demands,” 


People who - pay premiums for insurance vaually 
think they are paying for insurance, not for “flexi- 
bility and boldness.” — 

' Social security payments are not gratuities. 
They are products of a contributory system, the 
funds being‘ raised by payment from employes 


and employers alike, or in case of iain stadt 


persons, by the individual alone. 
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Morgan Says: 


Are Gurrent Cultural Values 
The True Blessings of Liberty? 


(This column is. excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO; Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


E THE PEOPLE,” the founding fathers 

said, “in order to form a more perfect un-, 
ion . . . and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves . . . establish this 3 
constitution for the United 
States of America.” - 

How perfect has this un- 
ion become? How blessed 
its. liberty? These are 
questions, not exclamatory 
sentences. It is appropri- 
ate to ask them, I think, 
not only because of what 
events of great portent the 
political parties are about + acne 
to move into in Los -An- Morgan 
geles and then Chicago but because of the un- 
certain orbit we Americans are pursuing in the 
space of current history. 

Right here in the heart of strange, ugly, excit- 
ing Los Angeles there is, of course, plenty to 
feed the proud appetite of patriotism. In the 
palm-fringed green of Pershing Square on the very 
doorstep of Democratic party headquarters in the 
Biltmore Hotel citizens gather of an evening to 
exercise their right of fret speech. 


ONE NIGHT in the length of a seven-minute 
stroll there on a gridiron-sized greensward which 
covers a huge subterranean parking lot, I en- 
countered a spirited argument over the merits of 
free love, a vigorous spasm of hymn-singing by 
a redoubtable group of men and women ranging 
from their 20’s into the 70’s, a sad-eyed young 
Negro quoting the gospel to nobody, and a white- 
haired, red-faced Irishman in a blue pea jacket 
haranguing a handful of dubious listeners about 
nothing in particular. “I have dealt with those 
Communists, plenty of them,” he cried with a 
disconcerting smile, “and don’t think they don’t 
know about the calibre of Christianity we prac- 
tice in the United States!” 

Two gigantic signs dominated the square. One 
in blood-red neon letters sponsored by the Tem- 
ple Baptist Church exhorted all in range to “come 
worship the Lord.” The other, a king-sized strip 


Washington Reports: 


People Can Force Congress 
Into Action, 2 Senators Declare 


id THE PEOPLE LET their representatives 

know they want action when Congress returns 
after the recess, then there will be action, Sen. 
Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) declared on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public serv- 
ice program, heard on more than 300 radio sta- 
tions. 

Javits recalled 1948 when Congress was called 
back into session after the conventions. 

“I'm dismayed by the prospect if we repeat 
the same performance as in 1948,” he asserted. 
“That session came to absolutely nothing. Nothing 
was passed that had not been passed before we 
Started the deferred session.” 


Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D-N. J.) said « 


he hoped that the members of Congress will go 
home during the recess and find that the people 
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of canvas, unfurled the legend: “Stevenson for 
president.” There was freedom of expression and 
political belief for you! 
As for the blessings of growth, they abound 
‘in this seemingly endless acreage the Chamber 
‘of Commerce prefers you to call the Greater 
Los Angeles area. This is still the fastest-grow- 
ing city in the country. The eight-lane free- 
ways slashing across it were obsolete almost 
before their concrete was poured at a cost of 
multi-million. dollars a mile. And what union 
_ could be more perfect than one whose conti- 
nental extremities are bound together by vast 
curving turnpikes for diesel trucks and private 
trailers, by steel rail rights-of-way for freights 
and vistadomes and now by jet streams through 
which giant airliners sail you from ae to 
coast in five hours? ~ 
And yet, somehow, this throbbing panaroma 


a television screen. While the devoted and the 
doubters flex their democratic rights in Pershing 
Square, Rhode Island police flex their muscles 
and other armaments to break up a riot of college 
students frustrated by allegedly inadequate and 
inhibiting arrangements for enjoyment of a jazz 
festival in the sedately outraged resort of fashion- 
able Newport. ° 
I would be less perplexed over Vice Pres. 
Nixon’s skepticism toward the prgoccupation 
of some American observers with “growthman- 
ship” if I could satisfy myself that he and his 
party were genuinely concerned over the gen- 
erally unplanned, profiteering kind of growth- 
manship which is littering the landscape of Los 
Angeles and other urban areas with new gener- 
ations of split-level slums. 

I would be less worried over the cultural values 
and the status-seeking of a restless society if the 
cumulative impact were brighter with promise. 
After all, it is our right to tolerate the soggy 
tastelessness of airborne meals as part of the lux- 
ury of jet travel, our privilege to spend the Fourth 
of July menacing life and limb on the road. 

But I keep asking myself whether this is the 
picture of perfect union and the blessings of lib- 
erty that we want, particularly when related to the 
high purpose we are supposed to pursue in our 
worldly orbit. I hope the candidates—and their 
constituents—are asking themselves the same 
questions. 


are vitally interested in such issues as federal 
aid for school construction. 

“I wish people would speak up more than they 
do on the desperate need of our communities for 
federal aid to meet the school problem,” he said. 
’ Javits said the major issues on the agenda are 
federal aid for school construction, housing, mini- 
mum wage and medical care for the aged.. He 
said he and Williams are also interested in the 
middle-income housing bill to provide $2 billion 
in low-interest loans largely for cooperatives. © 


“MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES,” he assert-| | ~ 
ed, “are caught between public housing for which | ¢ 


they are not eligible and high rentals in the big 
Cities.” 

Williams said that Congress’ return gave hope 
for enactment of legislation to help metropolitan 
areas plan and carry out programs for improved 


transportation. He added that there is now hope 


of getting the housing and school construction 
bills out of the House Rules Committee. 

“The Rules Committee, towards the end of any 
session, certainly is a very fine sieve to pass nec- 
essary legislation through,” he declared. 

Javits remarked that the time limitation also 
made it more difficult to use other procedures 
to get bills on the floor, but the August return 
would give opportunity for maneuver. 


He said he believed that if Congress determines | : 


to do so, it could decide in three days on whether 
medical aid for the aged should or shduld not 
operate on the social security principle. 

‘ “Then we'd be all on’ the same side,” he as- 
“And we'd have a bill, because I think 
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LOS ANGELES—MR. TRUMAN'S attack on Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Paul Butler for what Truman called a 
“prearranged” nominating convention provoked an uproar that 
made it clear the DemocratS would much rather have a Donny- 
brook than.a love feast. 

-“T belong to no organized political party,” said the late Will 
Rogers. “I’m a Democrat.” Here in this convention city the 
delegate claims of supporters of both Sen. John F. Kennedy and 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson cannot both be true. One set of prognosti- 
cations will be proved wrong—and both of them are wrong,;ac- 
cording to the supporters of Sen. Stuart Symington and of Adlai 
Stevenson, who dearly hope that the front-running Kennedy and 
the powerful Senate majority leader will kill each other off. 

A week in advance of the first ballot, no recognized candidate 
seemed likely to quit and pull out—again to quote Mr. Truman 
in regard to his constancy to Symington—“uniil the last dog dies.” 

This is healthy for the country. The candidates are all fer- 
midable men, engaged in a serious contest for political preferment 
on the basis of serious aspirations for the most powerful and 
responsible office in the free world. Any questions asked now _ 
of a candidate will be asked insistently during the campaign that - 
follows, and the people will want answers. 

* * 
“NOT WITHIN REMEMBERED HISTORY, if ever, have we 
had a situation in which the leaders of Congress called a recess 
until after the political conventions with the announced purpose 
of returning later and driving through a legislative program bit- 
terly opposed by a powerful congressional coalition and by the 
President himself. 

The issues for the session that will be resumed in August are 
basically social welfare issues and the use of the people’s federal 
government to do things the states and cities cannot do them- 
selyes and to set minimum economic standards that the people 
cannot obtain themselves. 

The issues, plainly, include a federal school aid bill, and a new 
minimum wage bill that broadens coverage as well as raises wages 
in place of the ill-begotten Kitchin-Ayres bill the House passed. 
They include health protection of older citizens through the social 
security system. They- include housing and the correction of 
clumsy legislation that prohibits job-site collective action by build- 
ing trades unions. 

"The Democratic leaders, Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas and 
his fellow Texan, Sen. Johnson, obviously are putting their party 
majorities to the ultimate test of fire and sword. Mr. Rayburn’s — 
House has been dominated by the coalition led by Republican 
Floor Leader Charles A. Halleck of Indiana and Rules Committee 
Chairman Howard W. Smith of Virginia. 

* * * 

BOTH HOUSES HAVE PASSED school-aid bills but the Rules 
Committee refuses-to let them be reconciled and compromised ia 
a joint Senate-House conference committee. 

The job-site picketing bill has been approved by the House Labor 
Committee, but the Rules Committee refuses to send it to the floor. 
The minimum wage bill was cleared only after a substitute, the 
Kitchin-Ayres measure, was carefully drafted to satisfy the Rules 
Committee that coverage of workers would not be substantially 
broadened and that low-wage employers could pay low wages still. 

The housing bill approved by the Senate and by the House Bank- 
ing Committee is blocked in-the Rules Committee. The House 
Ways & Means Committee refused to approve health aid for retired 
workers through social security. 

The problem, obviously, is to pass bills in the Senate that the 
conservative coalition has refused to let the House pass and 
meanwhile to induce, persuade or bludgeon the House out of 
imposing a veto in August and September as it has imposed 
vetoes since January 1959. Mr. Eisenhower thereafter may 
insert his own vetoes—but that is not a problem for Democrats. 


BUSINESS NOT POLITICS will mark the August session of Con-- 
gress if the people urge action on their representatives, Sen. J acob 
K. Javits. (R-N.Y.), on left, and. Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr,, 


there’s a solid majority for the fact that we’ve got 
to have legislation in this field.” 
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(D-N.J.) declared 6n Washington Reports to, the Ree snl 
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Bow fo Buy: - bs i heey. 
Drug Costs Hemain 
High Despite Probe 


By Sidney Margolius 


|S od MANUFACTURERS by and large have shrugged off the | ; 


recent exposes of excessive prices charged for vital drugs and 
medicines. A survey by this department finds that: 


1—There have been no price cuts of any significance. 


2—New drug items arriving on the market are as expensive as 
the older ones criticized widely as unnecessarily costly. 


3—Drug manufacturers are con- 
tinuing tniform pricing of their 
products as though Sen. Kefauver 


didn’t even exist. The fact that 
manufacturers of supposedly-com- 
peting drug brands charge the same 
price is one of the biggest problems. 

For example: Hottest drug item 
at this time is a diuretic used for 
kidney problems and other illnesses 
in which it is necessary to relieve 
the body of excess fluid. There are 
now three brands or versions on the 
market: Diuril, Hydro-Diuril and 
Esiderex. All three are priced at 
the same suggested list of $9 per 
100, with some-_variations in price depending on quantity and how 
much an individual druggist may charge. 

- Significantly, these new diuretic drugs with their high uniform 
prices were introduced after the Kefauver hearings. This shows 
the attitude of the drug industry toward the public indignation. 
As long as most doctors still aren’t concerned about the prices, 
the drug manufacturers aren’t really worried. They have exclusive 
products. If the doctor prescribes them, you have to pay their 
prices. 

The only price concession has been a small unofficial one, pos- 
sibly only temporary and not necessarily of benefit to the public 
unless people know about it. Manufacturers’ salesmen are re- 
ported to be giving retail druggists an unofficial discount on the 
Vital antibiotic drugs in the form of ten percent free samples with 
each order. 


But the exposes have had one effect. Unions and co-ops are 
pushing hard to find ways of cracking drug prices. These efforts 
are taking several forms: 

@ Simplest method being used by a number of local unions in 
Detroit, New York and several other cities is to arrange with a local 
pharmacist or chain for reduced prices for members. More unions 
have been developing such arrangements as the result of the 
Kefauver exposes. 


Depending on the efficiency of the pharmacist involved, this 
method can save a worthwhile part of the cost but doesn’t solve 
the basic problem of manufacturers’ high prices. It’s also necessary 
to police such a plan because it’s difficult for the consumer to check 
the charge for a compounded prescription to see if he is getting a 
genuine reduction. One way to police is by sending out shoppers 
from time to time with an Rx to check prices against thase quoted 
by other pharmacies. 

@ Unions and group health co-ops also are expanding pharma- 
ceutical services of their own health centers. A pharmacy operated 
as part of a health center has the advantage of strong control over 
prices, economies of volume buying and avoidance of some of the 
duplication of brands necessary in regular drug stores. 


As one example, the health center for New York hotel workers 
last year filled over 37,000 prescriptions with none costing over $2. 

Another example is the pharmaceutical service provided by 
Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound. In one year the av- 
erage member had 3.3 prescriptions fill€d at a cost to the co-op 
of $1.52 per Rx, or $5.07 per member. 

@ Still another approach is straight insurance. For example, in 
San Jose, Calif., the bricklayers’ union has arranged group insur- 
ance covering prescription drugs. The plan has the cooperation 
of the local druggists’ association and is insured through a life- 
insurance, company at a cost of $1 per month per family. The 
plan has been able to operate in the black during its first six months. 

Insurance has the advantage of assuring that in severe illness 
families will get the medicines they need without financial hardship. 
But unless an insurance plan also enlists local doctors and phar- 
macists in trying to keep down the costs of medicines, it doesn’t 
solve the price problem. In fact, insurance alone may serve to 
perpetuate high prices. 

@ Most comprehensive plan is that being developed by a num- 
ber of New York unions in collaboration with Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York. As developed so far, it proposes to 
set up nine acy depots to fill subscribers’ prescriptions and 
also to insurance to cover drug costs, and to educate doctors 
to prescribe drugs under basic (generic) names at lower cost than 
under brand names, where possible. | 

The plan has aroused protests from retail druggists who fear that 
they are being made the scapegoat for high prices instead of the 
manufacturers. 

@ Some unions also are exploring the possibility of operating 
their own pharmacies in their union halls, like the one operated 
for members for many years by District 65 of the Retail, ‘Whole 
sale Department Store Workers in New York. 

(Copyright 1560 by Sidney Margolius) 


and the Federal Trade Commission | | 


NAIROBI, KENYA—In this British protec- 
torate on the East Coast of Africa, there is today 
a brand-new trade union home for one of the 
youngest labor movements in this continent, the 
Kenya Federation of Labor. The building, for- 
mally dedicated two weeks ago in the presence 
of trade unionists from other parts of Africa, 
Europe and the U.S., “is more than an inanimate 
object—it is a symbol of all the living aspirations 
and stirrings of the masses of workers to achieve 
a higher standard of living, a complete respect for 
their individual human dignity.” 

That was part of the message from President 
George Meany. It was read in his absence 
by Tom Mboya, general secretary of the KFL. 

“This fight for freedom and human dignity,” 
wrote President Meany, “in Africa is part of 
the worldwide effort of all free workers to 
achieve world peace and economic prosperity. 
We are joined together irrespective of race, 
creed or color in this basic quest for real securi- 
ty. For we know that without a free and demo- 
cratic society there cannot be either security or 
peace for the peoples of all nations and ali 
races. The threat to peace and security exists 
wherever and whenever dictatorship exists. 

“That is why the struggle for free trade union- 
ism can never be separated from the fight for 
freedom and democracy. The fight to attain 
economic and social justice, led by the free trade 
unions, can only be achieved within the frame- 
work of political democracy.” 

MEANY PLEDGED AFL-CIO support and 
solidarity to the Kenya Federation of Labor and 
all African free trade unionists in their fight to 
achieve independence, national sovereignty and 
political freedom; complete political freedom 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


RE YOU A WORRIER? Oh, c’mon nov, tell 

the truth! You needn’t be afraid I'll scold 
you. Far be it from me to tell you to pack up 
your troubles in your old kit bag and smile, smile, 
smile. 

Listen, if you’ve got worries (and I’m sure you 
have) you go right 
ahead and worry 
about them. Don’t 
let anybody tell you 
that worry is futile. 
I know better. 

For years now 
[ve worried about 
our roof. I’ve lain 
awake at night fret- 
ting about it spring- 
ing leaks and calcu- 
lating the cost of 
having a whole 
new roof installed. 
Well, I consider 
those hours of wor- 
ry well spent because we still have the same old 
roof (which, of course, I’m still worrying about). 

We certainly can’t afford a new roof now that 
we’ve just put in a new furnace. Every time I 


‘an’s favorite 


HERE IS NEW HEADQUARTERS of Kenya Federation of Labor, in Nairobi, dedicated neceny 
as a synibol of “living aspirations of workers for human dignity.” 


Kenya Union Headquarters 
Symbol of Africa's Aspirations 


through independence and prosperity and, third, 
support for a united, free and democratic Africa, 
Irving Brown, AFL-CIO representative i in sentinie 
represented U.S. labor at the ceremonies. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the United. 


Auto Workers, in a message read for him, said 
that im recent decades, the people of Africa 


~ “have shattered forever the chains of servitude 


imposed on them by an inhuman tyranny im 
total disregard for the lives of human beings.” 
He added: “Not only must the new nations 
sweep aside the racist trash of decaying colonial- 
ism but in the process spurn the temptation to 
buy deceiving bills of goods from the Communist 
tyrannies, where neither political nor trade union 
freedoms are tolerated.” 


THE TWO-STORY BUILDING, called Soli. 
darity House, received furnishings and equipmem 
from the German Federation of Labor, the Israeli 
Federation of Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress. The AFL-CIO contributed $51,000, 
Actually the headquarters opened for business 
Jast April and it is already too small. 

The dedication ceremonies were followed in 
Nairobi by a meeting of 14 African trade union 
organizations from as many countries which, in 
a communique called for: 

@ Unity of Africans against racism, colonial- 
ism and imperialism. 

@ An end to “tribalism whatever its forms and 
in all its evil manifestations.” Tribalism “is the 
worst enemy of African unity.” 

@ Unity among African trade unions but with 
the right of each African national organization te 
decide freely whether it wants to belong to the 
ICFTU or not, without pressure from other 
African states... 


Dont Just Sit There! Worry! 


think about that new furnace, I could kick my- 
self. If only I'd had enough sense to worry 
about our old furnace, it would never have 
broken down. 

Take the hours I’ve spent, worrying that one of 
the ‘children might develop acute appendicitis. 
Every time one of them got a stomach-ache, I 
diagnosed it as appendicitis and summoned the 
doctor. Well, all three of the children still have 
their appendixes, but my husband—whom I neg- 


lected to worry about—had to have his removed." 


‘PEOPLE WHO WRITE BOOKS telling you 
to stop worrying are missing the. point completely.. 


If you stop worrying, you’re asking for trou- 


ble. The best way to keep your house from’ 


- catching on fire. is to lie awake nights, wonder- : 
ing if you smell| smoke. 
Not worrying | 
too. In an effért|to get their minds off their wor- 
ries, people do 


his troubles is likely to stop in at Joe’s Bar and 
Grill for a couple of quick ones. 


In both cases,’ the people involved would bas 


much better off at home, worrying their heads off. 


‘leads to other sorts of secitiles 


kinds of crazy things. A wom: 

of shaking off her worries is" 
" to go downtown and buy something expensive that" 
she doesn’t need. A man who is trying to forget _ 
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Eisenhower Rebuffed: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D, C., SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1960 


ees 


Gorge Overrides 


U.S. Pay Raise Vetolf 


Congress has handed Pres. Eisenhower the sharpest legislative 
setback of his Administration. by overriding—with votes to spare— 
his stinging veto of a pay raise for 1.6 million government workers. 


/In a bitter veto message, Eisenhower had described the salary 
percent for 1 million white collar | @ 


increase voted by Congress—7.5 


workers in the classified civil serv-> 


ice and about 8 percent for nearly 


600,000. postal employes—as “fis-| P 


cal and legislative irresponsibility.” 
‘He said the postal union leaders 
had exerted “intensive and uncon- 
cealed political pressure” and he 
expressed dismay that they would 
“even entertain thoughts of forc- 
ing Congress to bow to their will.” 
Congress gave its answer the 
day after the veto. The House, 
voting first, overrode the veto 
345 to 69. The Senate, where the 
balloting had been expected to 
be close, promptly followed with 
a 74 to 24 vote to override. The 
vote to override in the House 
was 69 more than the two-thirds 
margin necessary and in the Sen- 
ate eight more than the needed 
figure, 
Of the President’s 169 vetoes, 
only one other had been overrid- 


' den. That was in September 1959, 
when a public works bill was 


adopted over the President’s veto. 
Ike’s ‘Offer’ Fails 
An “offer” by the President to 


_ accept a 2.1 percent government 
' pay raise bill—the percentage the 


cost of living has increased since 
federal salaries were last adjusted 
—apparently failed to swing any 
votes away from the 7.5 percent 
bill. In the House, 89 Republicans 
joined 256 Democrats in voting 
to override, with 13 Democrats and 
56 Republicans upholding the veto. 
The Senate lineup found 55 Demo- 
crats and 19 Republicans voting to 
override, with nine Democrats join- 


Consumers 


ing 15 Republicans to sustain the 
resident. 


ate debates, government employes 
on leave, ineluding hundreds of 
blue - uniformed letter carriers, 
crowded the visitors’ galleries to 
capacity. They broke into a cheer 
as the Senate vote was announced. 


AFL-CIO Government Em- 
ployes Council, steered the legis- 
lative strategy which saw the ori- 
ginal 12.5 percent pay bill 
trimmed to 9 percent by the 
House Post Office & Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, forced to the. 
House floor by a discharge peti- 
tion which bypassed the hostile 
Rules Committee, and finally 
trimmed to 7.5 percent in a move 
to win the added support needed 
to override the anticipated veto. 


It was the fourth time the Presi- 
dent has vetoed a pay raise for gov- 
ernment workers. The last pre- 
Eisenhower pay bill veto was dur- 
ing the Coolidge Administration. 

The congressional slap at the 
President brought an angry retort 
from James C. Hagerty, the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary. He said: 

“This is the second time that 
pressure and pork barrel tactics 
have overridden a presidential veto. 
Nevertheless, the President will not 
abandon but will continue unabated 
his efforts to further ac pemeem, 
in government.” 


Seen Taxed 


By Weight Chiselers 


Labor has “a special stake in programs that protect the value of 


the consumer dollar,” AFL-CIO 


Research Dir. Stanley H. Rutten- 


berg told a national conference on weights and measures. 


Declaring that unions “cannot 


afford” to neglect the area of con- 


sumer protection, Ruttenberg declared: 


“Practically every cent of la- ® 


bor’s take-home pay goes into the 
purchase of products at retail. 
The wage increases negotiated at 
the bargaining table must .not be 
lost at the store counter—in the 
form of unfair prices, misrepre- 
sented goods, or short weights 
and measures.” 

Ruttenberg, whose address to the 
conference was read by Anne Drap- 
er of the Dept. of Research, said 
consumer protection programs need 
“more effective legislation .. . ad- 
ditional budgets and greater public 
understanding and support.” 

Despite the fact that all states 


Jones: Advanced 


By Boilermakers 


Kansas City, Kan,—Charles W. 
Jones, director of research and ed- 
ucation for the Boilermakers, has 
been appointed an international vice 
president of the union and a mem- 
ber of the executive council. 

Jones’ appointment, announced 
by Pres. William A. Calvin, will 
fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent retirement of ‘Vice Pres. Cecil 
S. Massey. Jones will serve in the 
Gulf. Coast section. 

At the same time; Calvin an- 
nounced that William O. Kuhl, as- 
sistant research and education di- 


rector since January, had been pro- |’ 


moted to succeed Jones as head of 
the department. Kuhl. formerly 
was a professor at the School for 


Workers at the University of Wit- 
consin, 


have weights and measures laws, 
Ruttenberg said, ‘estimates of the 
loss to consumers from short 
weights and short measures range 
as high as $3 billion-a year. On 
food purchases, he declared, the 
loss is the equivalent of an 8 per- 
cent sales tax. 


Ruttenberg suggested the con- 
ference consider federal stand- 
ards in weights and measures, 
pointing out that only a minority 
of states presently have adequate 
laws and enforcement budgets. 


Emphasizing the labor move- 
ment’s legislative efforts to strength- 
en consumer protection laws and 
agencies, Ruttenberg. cited union 


| testimony in the current session of 


Congress in support of bills: 

@ To require pre-testing of color 
additives used in foods, drugs and 
cosmetics, 

@ To require warning labels on 
toxic household chemicals not pres- 


ently covered by the Caustic Poison 
Act. - 


@ To prepare the lamb grading 
program which had been threat- 
ened with discontinuance, 

@ To require lenders to disclose 
‘the full amount of finance charges 
on consumer loans and the state- 
ment of these charges in’ terms of 
the true annual interest rate. 
® To provide adequate appro- 
priations for consumer protection 
programs of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Agriculture 
| Dept. — 


a 


During both the House and Sen- |} 


July 1.7 


LABOR APPLAUDS Labor Sec. James P, Mitchell at a non-political testimonial dinner in Wash- 
ington for being “one of the best” departmental leaders in the “history of our country.” Leading 
the applause is AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harrison, next to Mitchell; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. David J. McDonald, o— George G. Higgins and Mrs. 
Anna Mitchell, the secretary’s mother. 


House Committee Rejects Bill 
Easing Poultry Inspection Act 


The House Agriculture Committee has shelved an Administration proposal which would have al- 
lowed the Agriculture Dept. to grant permanent exemptions from the requirements of the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act after spokesmen for organized labor charged that passage of the measure 
would be “a blow against consumers.’ 

The committee’s action, just before adjournment, made full enforcement of the law designed to 


protect consumers from unwhole-'® 


some poultry foods effective, as 
scheduled, on July 1. 

The unanimous vote sustained 
the action of an Agriculture sub- 
committee which heard AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. George D. Riley 
charge that passage of the bill 
would be “a serious mistake” and 
would do “serious damage to the 
protection afforded the public 
against poisoning and disease from 
unwholesome or unfit poultry.” 

Arnold Mayer, legislative rep- 
resentative for the Meat Cutters, 
told the subcommittee the Agri- 
culture Dept. was seeking the 
virtual repeal of the three-year- 
old law as part of the depart- 
ment’s continuing “offensive 
against consumers.” 

The law calls for inspection of 
poultry processing plants to make 
certain that the meat is wholesome, 
that minimum sanitary practices are 
adhered to, and that labeling of 
poultry products is correct. To min- 
imize the impact of the law, the 
department was granted authority 
to make temporary exemptions 
which had been scheduled to expire 
The department is now 
seeking to have these exemptions 
made permanent. 

The bill would permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine 
future exemptions. Riley charged 
that “such a broad grant of author- 
ity to an administrative agency” 
would .be “wholly inappropriate” 
and could create a ‘dangerous loop- 
hole in the law.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
that processors not subject to con- 
tinuous inspection might “yield to 
the temptation to obtain unfit pdul- 
try at cheaper prices from non- 
inspected slaughterers. . . . More- 
over, the possibility is left open for 


CWA Local Leader 
In Mental Health Post 


Charlotte, N. C.—John: F. 
Kluttz, president of Communica- 
tions Workers Local 3063 here, has 
been elected president of the 
Mental Health Association of Char- 
lotte and Mecklenburg. 

Active in community affairs, 
Kluttz is chairman of the Commu- 
nity Services Committee of the 
Charlotte Labor Council and a 
member of the council’s Commit- 
tee on Political Education. 

He is also a member of Char- 
lotte’s Social Planning Council, a 
long-range community books study 


committea, en wk 


the use of improper chemical addi- 
tives, either harmful in themselves 
or designed to conceal food deteri- 
oration.” 

In the “expectation” of getting 
the pending bill enacted, Riley said, 
the department did not ask for 
funds needed for the additional in- 
spection services this year. He 
added: 

“,.« » The dictation of the 
budget is an irrelevant criterion 
in the administration of a law 
designed to protect the health 
and safety of the consumer. ... 
It is indeed an alarming thought 
that any time the department 
wants to save some more money, 
it will issue new exemptions 


under the extremely broad grant 
of power that it would have.” 

Mayer told the subcommittee the 
pending bill would allow the Agri- 
culture Dept. “to end any part of 
poultry inspection” called for in the 
bill and would “undo everything 
that Congress did to protect: the 
consumer.” 

The Meat Cutters’ spokesman 
said that this marked the third time 
this year that the department had’ 
attempted to curtail consumer pro- 
tection. The other occasions, May- 
er said, were the department’s un- 
sucessful attempt to end lamb grad- 
ing and its “refusal” to request 
sufficient money for ante inspec=: 
tion. 


Burdick Wins aie 
Seat in Close N.D. Vote 


Fargo, N. D.—Democratic Rep. Questin Burdick, a first-term 
member of the House, was elected to the Senate in North Dakota’s 


special election June 28, the official canvass of the close. vote 


revealed, 


Burdick, a liberal who in 1958 was the first Democrat in history 


elected to the House from this nor->— 


mally Republican stronghold, beat 
GOP Gov. John E. Davis by ap- 
proximately’ 1,100 votes out of 
nearly 208,000—a heavy turnout 
for~a special election. 

Davis has not yet conceded his 
defeat but the Burdick margin ap- 
peared sufficient to be conclusive. 
Correction of errors in the original 
unofficial ballot count added slight- 
ly to Burdick’s plurality. 


Burdick will serve out the re- 
maining four and a half years of 
the term of the late Sen. William 
Langer, maverick Republican 
who often voted with liberal 
Democrats on labor, farm and 
other domestic issues. 


The Langer seat has temporarily 
been held by former Gov. C. Nor- 
man Brunsdale, appointed by Davis 
for service pending the special elec- 
tion. It is expected that Burdick 
will take his oath as a senator on 
Aug. 8, when the Senate recon- 
venes after the political conven- 
tions, 

The major issue in the special 
election appeared to ~be intense 
farmer-rancher dissatisfaction with 
Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson 
and Eisenhower Administration 
farm policies. Burdick’s election 


was considered a sign that in No- 
vember the GOP may find wide- 
spread revolt in normally Republi- 
can midwestern farm states. 


Retired Officer of 
Stage Union Dies 


San Francisco, Calif—Steve B. 
Newman, former vice president and 
assistant president of the Theatrical 
Stage Employes and a member of 
the union since 1897, died at his 
home here after a long illness. He 
was 82. 

He was named a vice president 
in 1919, later was assistant presi- 
dent under former Pres. Charles C, 
Shay, and served as, an internation- 
al representative during four inter- 
national union administrations in- 
cluding that of the incumbent, 
Pres. Richard F. Walsh. 

He aided in establishing several 
unions in the motion picture field 
while stationed in Hollywood in 
the 1920s and 1930s, fostered early 
agreements between IATSE and 
the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters and 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and had served as a vice 
president of the California Federa- 


tion of Labor and the Los Angeles» 


Central Labor Council, 
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AFL-ClOs. Platform Recommendations 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS—The Taft- 


Hartley Act, and’ more recently the Landrum:Griffin Act's . 


amendments to Taft-Hartley, have added numerous pro- 
visions to.the law which are utterly at variance with de- 
clared policies. These provisions hamper and restrict the 


practice of collective bargaining. They impair ‘the right - 


of: workers to organize, thus preserving instead of cor- 
recting the disparity of bargaining power between em- 
ployers and workers. 

Amendments to the Wagner Act have restricted the 
practice of collective bargaining. I refer to such pro- 
visions as. those which outlaw the closed shop and specify 
in minute detail just what sorts of union shop agreements 
employers and unions may negotiate. This sort of regi- 
mentation of collective bargaining is an unwarranted in- 
trusion upon the freedom of workers and employers. 

Amendments to the Wagner Act impair the right of 
workers to organize, thus preserving instead of correcting 
the disparity of bargaining power between employers and 
workers. 

In place of a nationat labor relations policy of encourag- 
ing “a stabilization of competitive wage rates and working 
conditions within and between industries,” subsequent 
amendments to the Wagner Act have invited the states to 
compete for industrial plants by passing anti-union legis- 
lation. Provisions like these should be eliminated. Con- 
gress should enact new legislation based on the principles 
of the Wagner Act to which Congress has never ceased to 
pay lip service. This would automatically eliminate the 
vicious so-called state “right-to-work” laws, that harass 
and damage free collective bargaining. x 

The AFL-CIO and most of its affiliated unions were in 
favor of legislation to help the labor movement rid itself 
of the crooks and racketeers who have infiltrated a few 
unions. We supported, in general, the bill sent to the 
floor of the Senate by its labor committee. 

However, on the floor of the Senate and the House there 
were grafted onto the bill numerous other provisions in 
part attributable to demogoguery, in part to anti-union 
sentiment and in part to just plain confusion. Some of 
these provisions are unduly burdensome to unions without 
serving any constructive purpose; others make rational 
administration of the act almost impossible. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act is thus in urgent need of re- 
writing to eliminate the unwarranted burdens it places on 
unions and to make possible a more rational administra- 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT—The lowest-wage 
groups should receive a fair share of the general progress. 
Coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act should there- 
fore be extended and its minimum wage requirement in- 
creased to at least $1.25 an hour. The continued failure 
to provide this needed extension and updating of the mini- 
mum wage is undermining our nation’s economic, social 
and moral well-being. 

The existing 40-hour workweek standard of the act, 
established more than two decades ago, should now be 
updated as rapidly as possible to provide for a standard 
T-hour day, 35-hour week. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — Congress should 
without delay enact legislation fixing minimum standards 
of benefits for the workers who are occupationally dis- 
abled producing the goods and providing the services es- 
sential to our society. Only a federal underwriting of 
standards can safeguard this program from the efforts of 
the states to protect their industries from higher insurance 
rates. The overall effect of state competition has been a 
ruthless disregard for the welfare of the job-injured worker 
and -his family. 


PUBLIC SERVICE NEEDS—Anmerica is starving the 
public sector of its economy. A rapidly-growing popula- 
tion and inadequate programs to improve the nation’s 
public services have created vast and expanding backlogs 
of unmet needs. 

These public needs cannot possibly be met by private 
groups, even if they wished to do so. They are public 
needs that can be met only by public funds, supplemented 
by private efforts. 

The basic and major responsibility rests upon the fed- 
eral government. These public needs are national needs. 
Many of them cross the boundaries of cities, counties and 
states. They can be met only. by national efforts. 


AID FOR DEPRESSED AREAS—Chronically de- 
pressed industrial areas, and rural areas in which under- 
employment is chronic continue to blight many sections 
of the nation even in periods of general prosperity. 

Local efforts, no matter how valiant, have proved in- 
sufficient to cope with this growing problem. Federal aid 
is long overdue. 

Unfortunately, such a comprehensive federal program 
has failed to become law, even though it twice has been 
enacted by Congress. 

It is high time that the commitment of both political 
parties to initiate an adequate federal domestic Point IV 
program for Americans be fulfilled. 


TAX AND FISCAL POLICY—The burden of today’s 
tax system falls most heavily on low and moderate income 
families. While the tax rate schedule is highly progressive, 
ranging from 20 to 91 percent, a host of special exclusions, 
deductions and tax credits allow upper-income taxpayers 
to avoid the effects of the high rates. 

A tax reform program should: 

Eliminate special favoritism; provide tax relief to low 


“ and moderate income families by raising substantially the 


$600 personal exemption; strengthen the estate and gift 


The material on this page is excerpted from the AFL- 
CIO's detailed recommendations to be presented to the 
Platform Committee of the Democratic Party in Los An- 
geles on July 8. The recommendations were submitted 
on behalf of the AFL-CIO by Pres. George Meany. 

These excerpts cover major areas in the: AFL-CIO’s 
presentation. The complete document runs .15,000 
words and covers 36 areas of interest to the trade union 
movement. 


taxes by developing a single coordinated system covering 
both. 


AID TO FARMERS—Over a quarter of a century ago 
America accepted the viéw that federal cooperation is 
essential to the achievement of a decent livelihood for the 


. farmers whose work produces our abundance’ of food and 


fiber. We are unalterably opposed to those who now hold 
that the federal effort should be lessened or terminated. 
On the other hand, we recognize the need to revamp and 
improve our presently inadequate and costly farm pro- 
gram. 

As part of the effort to balance sarlatuical supply and 
demand at a fair price we approve a flexible approach, 
including direct payments where farmers themselves 
choose this alternative. At the same time, those who 
wish to benefit from publicly guaranteed prices must ac- 
cept the discipline of rigorous production controls. 

Furthermore, federal programs should concentrate on 
aiding the family-owned and operated farm rather than 
the giant commercial farm which needs no assistance. 


HIRED FARM WORKERS—In 1960 there is no eco- 
nemic or moral justification for the continued denial of a 
federal minimum wage to farm workers, federal protec- 
tion of their right to organize, coverage under the federal 
old-age and survivors insurance act and the various un- 
employment and workmen’s compensation laws. 

Public Law 78—the outdated wartime legislation which 
last year permitted the importation of 438,000 Mexican 
nationals to undermine the job opportunities and wages 
of American farm workers—should be extended only tem- 
porarily and then only if substantially amended, as recently 
recommended by four distinguished consultants to the 
Secretary of Labor. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—Our Supreme Court and the federal 
judiciary have made plain the meaning of the law of the 
land with respect to civil rights and have spelled out the 
manner of its application and enforcement. 

Laws to protect equal rights are vital, but perhaps even 
more vital is a national Administration, headed by a 
dedicated President, that understands the nature of the 
problem and will give it the sense of purpose and sense of 
urgency without which no real progress is possible. The 
White House must be a source of inspiration and an edu- 
cational force. It must, above all, believe in equal rights 
and say so clearly and boldly. 

We call for federal action to fully assure every citizen 
the right to register and vote, the right to be secure from 
violence, intimidation, restraint and coercion, and the 
right to resort to the courts for enforcement of constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

We call for the enactment of a federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Law to assure equal opportunity and equal 
treatment in hiring, tenure and terms and conditions of 
employment, ‘without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—The world is now facing an 
increasingly grave threat to peace, freedom’ and human 
well-being. This threat comes solely from Soviet im- 
perialism and its worldwide subversive Communist con- 
spiracy. 

This threat is all the more dangerous because the ag- 
‘gressive Kremlin rulers combine flexibility of tactics with 
firmness of purpose. Unless our country and ,the free 
world redouble their vigilance, Communist skill in fraudu- 
lent. maneuvering, in hypocritically exploiting the great 
desire of people everywhere for peace and genuine co- 
existence, can only lead to fatal illusions, confusion and 
division in the ranks of democracy. 

As citizens and free trade unionists, we of American 
labor stress that the pursuit of peace, through every honor- 
able means, is not a mere pious wish but an earnest day-to- 
day task. There must be no limit to our patience and 
persistence in seeking just and peaceful settlements of 
issues. In this spirit, our country should—regardless of 
abuse, slander and provocation—always keep open the 
door to negotiations with Moscow. 

In such negotiations, we must be ever mindful of the 
fact that appeasement of the demands of any expansionist 
power only invites aggression. Hence, our government 
should, in its negotiations, never assume nor accept as 
settled and final any conquests the Kremlin or any other 
totalitarian regime has made through direct or indifect 
military aggression, threat of armed intervention or Com- 
munist subversion. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY—Congress should 


authorize an expanded long-term program of economic. 
and technical assistance to the industrially less developed 


nations. This program should include: 
A long-term authorization of at least $1.5 billion a 
year to the Development Loan Fund to provide loans for 
economic development to less developed countries. 
Expanded support for technical cooperation programs 
both through our own agencies and — the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, 


‘ 


Expanded programs to distribute burpibe foods dod 
fibers abroad in order to help improve living standards 


and assist economic gr@wth in the less developed coun 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE—The United States, alont 


with the other free nations, must find ways and means. of 
liberalizing trade, while at the same time assuring maxi- 
mum benefit and minimum injury to workers both in our 
country and in the countries of .our trading partners. 

To accomplish these objectives, the extension of the 


Reciprocal Trade Act by the United States should include — 


the following features: - 

Incorporation of the principle of fair labor standards 
in international trade as an essential facet of U.S. trade 
policy. 

Continuance of the escape clause and peril point pro- 
cedure under the Trade Agreeménts Act. 


Maximum emphasis on safeguarding absolute historic 


levels of domestic production so as to prevent drastic pro- 
duction cutbacks or employment displacement in domestic 
industries as a result of sudden large influxes of low-price 
imports from low wage countries. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—The old-age, survivors and dis- 


ability insurance system must be made more adequate by | 


a substantial increase in cash benefits, by raising the wage 
base and benefit maximums in line with rising productivity 
and earnings, by computing benefits on years of highest 


_. @arnings, by extending protection to persons now excluded, 


and by reducing the retirement age for women to 60. ’ 

Adequate insurance against the rising costs of health 
care as part of the OASDI system is required by its bene- 
ficiaries to Overcome anxiety, enhance dignity and avoid 
sudden financial disaster for themselves and their families. 

In unemployment insurance, we need broad federal 
standards with regard to benefit amounts, duration of bene- 
fits and eligibility requirements. The wage insurance pro- 
visions that prevailed 20 years ago, allowing benefits equal 
to one-half the individual’s average weekly earnings subject 
to a maximum of two-thirds of the state’s average weekly 
wage, should be enacted as a condition for state participa- 
tion in the present federal-state system. Benefits should be 
available up to 39 weeks for unemployed persons for whom 
no employment is available. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—Events of recent 
years illustrate with startling clarity the major deficiencies 
of our educational system. The critical shortage of com- 
petent teachers, the dangerous classroom shortage and the 
waste of talent permitted by the lack of a general scholar- 
ship program all point up the scope and nation-wide 
character of the problem. The efforts of localities and 


States have failed utterly to provide solutions. 


Even though this national problem can only be met by 
a national effort, the 86th Congress thus far has failed to 
agree on even a modest education bill. Accordingly, 
America’s children will get no new aid this year from the 
federal government in improving their education. 


HOUSING—America needs an expanded, comprehen- 
sive, forward-looking housing program aimed at providing 
a decent home for every family, regardless of race or 
income, in well-planned and modernized communities. 
This program should include: 

A national policy objective aimed at construction of at 
least 2.3 million dwellings a year; a large-scale, low-rent 
public housing program to provide decent homes for low- 
income families; an effective program of low-interest, long- 


_ term loans to provide good homes within their means to 


moderate-income families and elderly couples and indi- 
viduals priced out of today’s housing market by sky-high 
financial charges and rents; expansion and redirection of 
the urban renewal program with major stress on slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment to provide good homes 
in well-planned communities within the financial reach of 
ordinary American families. 


NATURAL RESOURCES—A sound, progressive natu- 
ral resources policy must rest on the strong reaffirmation 
of the responsibility of the federal government as the 
principal-steward of the people’s resources heritage. 

The United States should plan, undertake, finance and 
manage major resources programs keyed to national goals, 
as a desirable and proper function. States, localities and 
private sectors all have important roles to play, each with- 
in its own abilities and capacities. 

The federal government must have a unified resources 
policy and the means to carry it out without duplication 
and waste. This calls for basic reorganization of federal 
resources agencies. 


IMPROVING CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES— 
Democratic process requires that the will of the majority 
shall be effected in the Congress of the United States. 
Such is not now. the case in relation to certain specific, 
controversial legislation. In this Congress, the majority 
in both Houses hasbeen unjustly frustrated in its attempt 
to secure prompt and constructive action on civil rights, 
federal aid to education, area redevelopment, home rule 


for the District of Columbia and other legislation of - 


vital importance to the nation. 

In each case a willful minority, sometimes a relatively 
tiny one, was able to prevent prompt action. Reforms 
should be instituted in both Houses at the opening of the 
next Congress to permit a simple majority of the members 
to bring any measure to a vote with a minimum of delay, 
and to prevent a minority, utilizing endless debate or the 
accident of committee membership, from exercising in- 
terminable obstructionist tactics to achieve defeat of legis- 
lative proposals. 
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AFL-CIO’ Asks Democrats 
To Back Liberal Program 


'' (Continued from Page 1) 
waite” through a lag in employment 
to match our growing work force 
and technical expansion. “In the 
name of fighting a non-existent 
‘runaway inflation,” Meany said, 
the government for seven years has 
followed policies ‘‘suppressing 
America’s great potential for eco- 
nomic expansion .and depressing 
the rate of increase in per capita 
national output.” 

@ A long list of national pro- 
grams in the fields of health, educa- 
tion and welfare that have been 
neglected, ignored or allowed to be- 
come substandard. 

@ A series of programs to mod- 
ernize and improve various labor 
protective laws and to add new 
protections to those previously es- 
tablished. 

In his analysis of the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act, Meany told 
the Democratic platform’ writers 
that millions of workers have been 
allowed to lag “far behind the rest 
_of the nation” because of exemp- 
tion from coverage. 

The $1-an-hour minimum 
wage falls “far short of a decent 
minimum living standard” even 
for workers who are covered and 
who have fulltime employment, 
and should be raised to “at least 
$1.25” in line with living costs, 
productivity and wage levels 
generally. 

The 40-hour workweek estab- 
lished as a standard in 1938, he 
said, “should now be updated as 
rapidly as possible to provide a 
standard 7-hour day, 35-hour 
week.” 

In a blistering attack on the 
Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin 
Acts, the federation president point- 
ed out that the Wagner Act’s 
proclaimed purpose—‘“to encourage 
collective bargaining,” to protect 
workers in their exercise of the 
right and to correct “inequality of 
bargaining power”—had been left 
standing, but that T-H and L-G 
amendments were “utterly at vari- 
ance.” 


There is now a “regimentation of 
collective bargaining” and an “un- 
warranted intrusion upon the free- 
dom of workers and employers.” 
Amendments granting a favored 
position to employers in invoking 
the law contribute to “preserving 
instead of correcting the disparity 
of bargaining power,” and a “na- 
tional labor policy” has been aban- 
doned in favor of an invitation to 
states “to compete for industrial 
plants by passing anti-union legis- 
lation.” 

Along with reiterated proposals 
for strengthened social security 
laws, a federal school aid bill, area 
redevelopment, housing programs 


Borchardt Dies 
In Washington 


Dr. Herbert Borchardt, a den- 
tist who devoted most of his life 
to the labor movement and civic 
affairs in Washington, died recent- 
ly. He was 67. 

A member of the Post Office 
Clerks and a former volunteer or- 
ganizer for the Government Em- 
ployes, he was a delegate to the 
Greater Washington Central Labor 
Council for more than 25 years. 
For most of the time he also was 
labor representative on the District 
of Columbia Commissioners’ Citi- 
zens Advisory Council. 

He did research work in dentistry 
until entering the service in World 
War I. After the war he became 
a labor information specialist with 
the old Federal Security Board and 
its successor, the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare. He also was 
associated with the Justice.and Post 

ce Departments. Survivors in- 
clude a sister, Selma Borchardt, an 


international vice president of the}. 


Teachers, 


| and civil rights, Meany pointed out 


that in Congress “the majority has 
been unjustly frustrated” by a “will- 
ful minority, ‘sometimes a relatively 
tiny one” under existing Senate and 
House ryles. 

~ There should be reforms “insti- 
tuted in both houses at the opening 
of the next Congress to permit a 
simple majority to bring any meas- 
ure to a vote with a minimum of 


delay,” he urged the Platform Com-.- 


mittee. 


On. taxes, Meany spelled out 
the AFL-CIO position by observ- 
ing that the tax schedule is “high- 
ly. progressive” but that “a host 
of special exclusions, deductions 
and tax credits allow upper-in- 
come taxpayers to avoid the ef- 
fects of the high rates.” - 


Adequate revenue can be guar- 
anteed, he said, “by eliminating 
special favoritism,” which would in- 
crease the tax yield “by $12 to $15 
billion” and allow reduction of the 
burden on low-income and moder- 
ate-income families. 

Election reforms should be aimed 
at spreading the franchise by get- 
ting rid of existing restrictions and 
by law changes that cut down the 
contributions of wealthy families 
and increase financial contributions 
by larger numbers, he said. Meany 
specifically proposed a $5 tax credit 
—an -actual offset to the tax bill— 
for political contributions as a sub- 
stitute for the present ineffectual 
maximum limit on giving. 

World in Collision 

In the field of foreign policy, 
Meany warned that the “present 
world struggle is a collision be- 


tween two conflicting ways of life 


—democracy and Communist to- 
talitarianism.” 

The door should be kept open to 
negotiations with Moscow, he said, 
“but we must ever be mindful that 
appeasement of any expansionist 
power only invites aggression.” 

Laying down guidelines for 


A 


American policy, he declared that 
we must have “adequate military 
strength to deter and if necessary 
to defeat any aggressor,” that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion must be “revitalized and 
broadened,” that we should 
strengthen the United Nations as 
an instrument of peace and push 
for UN elections in disputed 
areas, that we must struggle un- 
ceasingly against racial discrimi- 
nation and colonialism, and take 
steps to help raise the living 
standards of peoples elsewhere 
and pursue domestic policies of 
stepped-up economic growth to 
finance our programs. ; 


. Meany called for modernization 
of the unemployment compensa- 
tion and workmen’s compensation 
systems and improvement of the 
Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon 
Acts to include fringe benefits in 
the “prevailing wage” concept, and 
programs designed to meet ade- 
quately the needs of railroad, mari- 
time and government workers. 
Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers denounced the record of the 
House Rules Committee as a “dis- 
grace and abomination of the dem- 
ocratic process” and recommended 
that the committee “be deprived 
of arbitrary and autocratic power 
to smother or completely destroy 
urgently needed legislation.” 
_ Carey, in testimony before the 
platform committee, charged that 
the committee has “thwarted and 
frustrated” the will of the majority 
in Congress because the Rules 
Committee is ruled by a “willful” 
reactionary coalition. He urged 
that congressional procedures be 
modified so that the committee’s 
majority would be “committed to 
the implementation” of the plat- 
form of the party in control of the 
House. 


LEATHER .GOODS, Plastics and Novelty Workers’ leaders were 
reelected to a new term by delegates to the union’s ninth regular 


convention. 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, who 


They are shown being installed by AFL-CIO Sec.- 


delivered a major address urging 


workers to pin down the candidates on issues of concern to labor 
and the ‘nation in this election year. 


Beware ‘Political Bunco’ 
In Election—Schnitzler 


Atlantic City—Turn a critical 


eye on the candidates and their 


records and beware of the “political bunco artist,” AFL-CIO Sec.- 

Treas. William F. Schnitzler advised trade unionists here. 
Schnitzler told some 400 delegates to the ninth convention of 

the Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers of the importance 


of pinning down the: candidate on% 
specific issues. 

If a candidate tells you he 
favors health care for the aged, 
but it must be “voluntary,” then, 
Schnitzler warned, “you have 
hooked a poor fish who has 
swallowed the propaganda line 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation.” 

The convention of the 35,000- 
member union was highlighted by 
the attendance for the first time of 
a delegation from Puerto Rico, 
where the union has been conduct- 


Profit-Laden G-E Warns Workers 
Wage Hikes May Be ‘Inflationary’ 


The General Electric Co.—its profits up 15 percent in the past two years—has trotted out the 
specter of “inflation” as its first answer to contract proposals submitted by the Electrical, Radio & 


Machine Workers. 


GE made no direct answer to the union’s request for a 3.5 percent general wage increase, sup- 


plemental unemployment benefits and other contract improvements for 68,000 IUE members 


Instead, the company aired its re- 
actions in two internal saidioctions| ; 


circulated in the ranks of manage- 
ment. 

The company’s failure to reply 
directly to the union apparently 
spelled management rejection of a 
plea from IUE Pres. James B. 
Carey for an early start to nego- 
tiations, instead of waiting for the 
scheduled opening date of Aug. 15. 
Carey had urged an earlier date 
so that talks could proceed free 
from the threat of the contract ter- 
mination deadline. 

The TUE’s demands—geared 
to a program of economic prog- 
ress and job security—include, 
besides the SUB proposal, re- 
quests for the union shop, com- 
pany assumption of present 
employe contributions to pension 
and insurance funds, separation 
pay to protect workers against 
technological unemployment, and 
‘creation of a joint labor-manage- 
ment committee to recommend 
equitable sharing by employes in 
the benefits of. automation. 

GE, one of the nationwide lead- 
ers in the battle for state enact- 
ment of so-called. “right-to-work” 
laws, has consistenly refused labor’s 
demands for union shop clauses in 
the past, and also has stolidly op- 
posed any form of supplementary 
jobless benefits. 

The company, in its internal pub- 


lications, denied union charges that 


it negotiated on a “take-it-or-leave- 
it” basis, and said the proposals it 
would present next month would 
leave “adequate room for whatever 
changes may become appropriate 
in the light of any new and sig- 
nificant facts.” 

GE charged that the union’s de- 
mands would cost the company 
$500 million over the two-year life 
of the contract which the IUE has 
proposed to replace the present five- 
year pact which expires Oct. 1. 

IUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett, 
denying the price tag GE placed 
on the proposal, said that most of 
the things contained in the un- 
nion’s bargaining program “are 
already in effect in other indus- 
tries. They are the product of 
tried and tested bargaining and 
they are within General Electric’s 
ability to pay.” 

Between 1957 and 1959, the un- 
ion pointed out, GE’s profits after 
taxes zoomed 15 percent—from 
$247.9 million to $280 million— 
while employment plummeted by 
36,000 or 12.5 percent during the 
same period. 

The union stepped up its bar- 
gaining campaign by sending out 
on the road a caravan telling the 
graphic story of its 1960 “pro- 
gram for peace and prosperity,” 

A self-contained trailer, it car- 
ries displays and signs which are 
shown at scheduled stopa, The 


back end is equipped for the pro- 
jection of sound movies from .be- 
hind the screen. Slogans in vivid 
colors are painted on side panels, 
with each panel dominated by the 
IVE seal. 


Upon leaving IUE headquarters 
in Washington, the first stage of 
its tour was set for communities 
with large GE installations. It was 
scheduled to appear at local and 
plant gate meetings, civil functions, 
shopping centers, etc., to explain 
the GE bargaining program. 

The day before the caravan left 
TUE headquarters in Washington, 
the union formally presented its 
1960 bargaining proposals to the 
Westinghouse Corp. 

They include a wage increase 
of at least 3.5 percent based on 
the company’s increased produc- 
tion per man-hour, revision of 
the cost-of-living clause, elimina- 
tion of plant-to-plant wage dif- 
ferentials, supplementary unem- | 
ployment benefits, separation 
pay and improvements in the 
pension, insurance and health 
programs. 

The union also has proposed 
formation of a joint labor-manage- 
ment committee with a neutral 
chairman to “recommend adjust- 
ments necessary to properly dis- 
tribute the benefits of automation.” 
The present 5-year contract expires 


Oct. 15, 


*|paign, civil rights, 


ing an organizing drive. 

Pres. Norman Zukowsky, who 
was re-elected along with the rest 
of the union’s leadership, said the 
union took pride in its work in 
New York City and elsewhere 
“through which the Puerto Rican 
newcomers are learning their first _ 
lessons in industrial democracy.” 

In other actions, the delegates: 

@ Approved a program aimed 
at achieving contract uniformity. 
Locals are advised to seek a 37.5- 
hour week, improved welfare and 
pension benefits, a severance fund 
and a union label provision. 

@ Overwhelmingly voted an in- 
crease in per capita payments to 95 
cents from 65 cents. 

@ Passed constitutional changes 
designed to streamline the union’s 
operations and bring the governing 
laws into conformity with the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 

The delegates, also adopted reso- 
lutions on the 1960 political cam- 
international 
problems and _ special industry 
problems caused by “an inequitable 
excise tax and an equally discrim- 
inatory tariff policy.” 

Schnitzler warned the delegates 
that most candidates will seem to 
agree on most issues in . general 
terms. He offered several tests to 
enable workers to “tell the phonies 
from the real thing.” 

“If a candidate says he is all for 
national defense, but we have to be 
on guard against unbalancing the 
budget, beware! He is giving you 
double-talk,” Schnitzler declared. 

“If a candidate pledges full mil- 

itary assistance to allied nations, 

but balks at economic assistance, 
take another look. This is the 
latest escape hatch.” 

If a candidate says he favors 
more schools and higher education- 
al standards, but insists the respon- 
sibility rests with the states and 
communities, “that’s the alarm 
bell,” Schnitzler said. 

On the issue of civil rights, he . 
continued, the guilt of “too-little, 
too-late progress” is shared by 
both parties along with the peo- 
ple themselves. 

Schnitzler pointed out that ef- 
fective civil rights legislation has 
been wrecked on the “shoals of 
Senate filibusters” and a test of a 
candidate’s sincerity on civil rights 
is whether he will support a change 
in the Senate rule to enable the. 
majority to act. 
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8. Jones (D) 
9. Huddleston (@) 


ALASKA 
AL Rivers (D) 


ARIZONA 
1. Rhodes (R) 
2. Udall (D) 


1 

2 

3. Moss (D) 

4. Mailliarg (R) 
J. Shelley (D) 
6. Baldwin (R) 
7. Cohelan (D) 
8. Miller, G. P. (D) 
9. Younger (R) 
10. Gubser (R) 
11. McFall (D) 
12. Sisk (D) 

a3. Teague (R) 
14, Hagen (D) 
27. Sheppard (D) 
28. Utt (R) 

29. Saund (D) 
30. Wilson (R) 


Los Angeles Cc 

15. McDonough (R) 
16. Jackson (R) 

17. King (D) 

18. Hosmer (R) 

19. Holifield (D) 
20. Smith (R) 

21. Heistand (R) 
22, Holt’ (R) 

23. Doyle (D) 

24. Lipscomb (R) 
25. Kasem (D) 
_ 26. Roosevelt (D) 


COLORADO 
1. Rogers (D) 
2. Johnson (D) 
3. Chenoweth (R) 
4. Aspinall (D) 
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= 
AL Kowalski (D) 


DELAWARE 
AL McDowell (D) 


: FLORIDA 
1. Cramer (R) 
2. Bennett (D) 
3. Sikes (D) 
- 4. Fascelj (D) 
Bi Herlong (D) 
6. Rogers (D) 
7. Haley (D) 
8. Matthews (D) 
“~ 


_ GEORGIA 

1. Preston (D) 
2. Pilcher (D) . 
3. Forrester (D) 
4. Flynt (D) 

5. Davis (D) 

6. Vinson (R) 
7. Mitchell (D) 
8. Blitch (D) — 
9. Landrum (D) 
10. Brown (D) 


20. Simpson (R) 
- Mack (D) 
- Springer (R) 
Shipley (D) 
- Price (D) 
- Gray (D) 


- Dawson (D) 

- O’Hara (D) 

Murphy (D) 

- Derwinski (R) 
‘Kluczynski (D) 

. O’Brien (D) 

- Libonatj (D) 
Rostenkowski (D) 

Yates (D) 

. Collier (R) 

- Pucinski (D) 

12. (Vacancy) 

13. Church (R) 


INDIANA 
1. Madden (D) 
2. Halleck (R) 
3. Brademas (D) 
4. Adair (R) 

5. Roush (D) 

6. Wampler (D) 
y 5 
8 
9. 
0. 
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Bray (R) 

- Denton (D) 
Hogan (D) 
Harmon (D) 

- Barr (D) 

IOWA 

- Schwengel (R) 

- Wolf (D) 

- Gross (R) 

- Kyl (R) 

- Smith (D) 

- Coad (D) 

- Jensen (R) 

- Hoeven (R) 


KANSAS 
- Avery (R) 
- George (D) 
- Hargis (D) 
- Rees (R) 
- Breeding (D) 
- Smith (R) 
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KENTUCKY 
- Stubblefielg (D) 
Natcher (D) 
- Burke (D) 
- Chelf (D) 
- Spence (D) 
- Watts (D) 
- Perkins (D) 
- Siler (R) 


LOUISIANA 
- Hebert (D) 

Boggs (D) 

- Willis (D) 

- Brooks (D) 

- Passman (D) 

- Morrison (D) 

. ompson (D) 

- McSween (D) 


PAIDNAR We 


+ Oliver (D) 
- Coffin (D) 
- McIntire (R) 


WN me 


Garmatz (D) 
- Fallon (D) 
ord (D) 
Foley (D) 
Friedel (D) 


MASSA 
1. Conte (R) 
2. Boland (D) 
3. Philbin (D) 
4. Donohue (D) 
5. Rogers (R) 
6. Bates (R) 
7. Lane (D) 
8. Macdonald (D) 
9. Keith (R) 
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Chicago-Cook County 


11. O'Neil (D) 
R/ 12. McCormack (D) 
13. Burke (D) 
14. Martin (R) 


< j MICHIGAN 
2. Meader (R) 

3 Johansen (R) 

4. Hoffman (R). 
5. Ford (R) 

6. Chamberlain (R) 
7. O'Hara (D) 

8. Bentley (R) 

9. Griffin (R) 

0. Cederberg (R) 
1. Knox (R) 

2. Bennett (R) 

- Broomfield (R) 


- Machrowicz (D) 
- Diggs (D) 

- Rabaut (D) 

15. Dingell (D) 

- Lesinskj (D) 

- Griffiths (D) 


+ Quie (R) 

- Nelsen (R) 
Wier (D) 
Karth (D) 

- Judd. (R) 

- Marshall (D) 
- Andersen (R) 
- Blatnik (D) 

. Langen (R) 


MISSISSIPp] 
A Abernethy (D) 
- Whitten (D) 
- Smith (D) 
- Williams (D) 
- Winstead (D) 
- Colmer (D) 


MISSOURI 
1. Karsten (D) 
2. Curtis (R) 
3. Sullivan (D) 
4. Randall (D) 
5: Bolling (D) 
6. Hull (D) 
7 f 
8 
9. 
0 
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- Brown (D) 

- Carnahan (D) 
Cannon (D) 

. Jones (D) 

+ Moulder (D) 


MONTANA 
1. Metcalf (D) 
2. Anderson (D) 
NEBRASKA 
- Weaver (R) 
- Cunningham (R) 
- Brock (D) 
4 McGinley (D) 
NEVADA 
AL Baring (D) 


Zexrneens 


1 
1 


WD ee 


‘1. Merrow 
2. Bass (R) 


NEW JERSEY 

1. Cahill (R) 

2. Glenn (R) 

a. Auchincloss (R) 

a Thompson (D) 

5S. Frelinghuysen (R) 

6. Dwyer (R) 

7. Widnall (R) 

8. Canfield (R) 

9. Osmers (R) 

0. Rodino (D) 

- Addonizio (D) 
Walhauser (R) 

- Gallagher (D) 

- Daniels (D) 


R/AL Montoya (D) 
Morris (D) 


NEW York 
: Wainwright (R) 


- 


Detroit-Wayne County 


- Scherer (R) 
- Hess (R) 

- Schenck (R 

* McCulloch (R) 
- Latta (R) 

- Brown (R) 

- Betts (R): 

. Ashley (D) 

- Moeller (D) 

- Cook (D) 

- Devine (R) 

- Baumhart (R) 
. Ayres (R) 

- Henderson (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW MEXICO 


R/38. Weis (R) 

R/ 39, Ostertag (R) 
40. Miller (R)- 
- Dulski (D) 

» Pillion (R) 

+ Goodell (R) 


New York City 


- Halpern (R) 
- Bosch (R) 
- Holtzman (D) 


Delaney (D) 


- Anfuso (D) 
- Keogh (D) 
. Kelly (D) 

- Celler (D) 
- Dorn (R) 
+ Multer (D) 


Ooney (D) 


- Ray (R) 

- Powell (D) 

+ Lindsay (R) 

- Santangelo (D) 


Farbstein (D) 
Teller (D) 


- Zelenko (D) 
‘ Healey (D) 
- Gilbert (D) 
S Buckley (D) 
- Fino (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


’ Bonner (D) 

- Fountain (D) 
- Barden (D) © 
- Cooley (D) 

- Scott (D) 

- Durham (D) 
- Lennon (D) 
- Kitchin (D) 
. Alexander (D) 
. Jonas (R) 

- Whitener (D) 
: (Vacancy) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


Bow (R) 


‘ Levering (D) 
i Hays (D) 


Kirwan (D) 


: Feighan (D) 


Vanik (D) 


- Bolton (R) 
-‘Minshal] (R) 


OKLAHOMA 


- Belcher (R) 


Edmondson (D) 
Albert (D) 


. Steed (D) 
- Jarman (D) 
- Morris (D) 


OREGON 


- Norblad (R) 
- Ullman (D) 
- Green (D) 
- Porter (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


- Milliken (R) 

- Curtin (R) ‘ 
- Dague (R) 

. Prokop (D) 

- Flood (D) 

- Fenton (R) 


Lafore (R) 


- Rhodes (D) 

- Walter (D) 

- Mumma (R) 

- Schneebelj (R) 
ms (Vacancy) 
Quigley (D) 


Van Zandt (R) 


- Dent (D) 
- Saylor (R) 
+ Gavin (R) * 


Kearns (R) 


- Clark (D) 

- Morgan (D) 

- Fulton (R) 

- Moorehead (D) ; 
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WAS 
- Pelly (R) 
- Westland (R) 
i (Vacancy) 
+ May (R) 
» Horan (R) 
- Tollefson (R) 
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29. Corbett (R) 
30. Holland (D) 


Philadelphia 


- Barrett (@) >: 
- Granahan (D) 
- Byrne (D) 

- Nix (D) 

- Green (D) 

. Toll (D) 


RHODE 


- Forand (D) 
- Fogarty (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


- Rivers (D) 

» Riley (D) 

- Dorn (D) 

. Ashmore (D) 
» Hemphill (p 
- McMillan (D) 


Rutherford (D) 
Burleson (D) 


- Rogers (D)" 


Mahon (D) 


. Kilday (D) 
- Fisher (D) 
- Casey (D) 


UTAH 


- Dixon (R) 
2. King (D) 


. Smith (D) 
. Jennings (D) 
- Broyhill (R) 


HINGTON 


Magnuson (D) 


WYOMING 
Thomson (R) 
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Status of Legislative Program: 


Major Bills Await Action : 
As Congress Takes Recess 


Here is the status of the AFL-CIO’s 12-point legislative program as Cotta recessed for the na- 


tional political conventions: 


a 


Issue | 


1. Minimum wage: AFL-CIO called for a $1.25 
minimum and coverage for 7.5 million more 
workers not presently protected by the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, as “ipgiaee| my Kennedy- 
Roosevelt bill. 


. “fy 
e #4 
ve 


vd 
\ 


2. Aid to depressed areas: AFL-ClO-supported 
Douglas-Cooper-Spence bill would have provided 
$251 million in loans and grants to help economic 
recovery of areas of high, Comey unemploy- 
nient. : 


3. Civil rights: AFL-CIO called for strong action 


td extend federal protection of civil — of all 
Americans. 


4. Health benefits for aged: Forand bill, which 
would provide hospital, nursing home care and 
surgical benefits for the aged within the social 
security system, was supported by AFL-CIO. 


8 

5. Improved unemployment insurance: AFL- 
ClO asked federal standards for unemployment 
compensation to raise benefits to 50 percent of a 


worker’s wages, to a maximum of two-thirds of - 


the state’s ayerage weekly wage, and extend pay- 
ments to 39-weeks, as provided in Karsten-Mach- 
rowicz, Kennedy-Case (N. J .)-MoCarthy bill. 


6. Federal school aid: AFL-CIO supported Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bills providing federal grants to states 
and local school districts to build new classrooms, 
increase teachers’ salaries. Also supported more 
modest Thompson, amended McNamara bills. 


7. Housing: AFL-CIO urged substantial increase 
in public housing construction, encouragement of 
middie income housing, expanded slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment programs. 


8. Economic growth: Use of federal economic 
power advocated by AFL-CIO to encourage eco- 
nomic growth. Congress specifically asked to 
reorganize Federal Reserve Board, refuse Admin- 
istration request to increase interest rate ceiling 
on long-term government bonds. 


9. Labor standards: AFL-CIO asked legislation 
to include fringe benefits in “prevailing wage” 
determinations under the Davis-Bacon Act, to 
modernize Walsh-Healey Act along same lines 
and eliminate undue delays and legal entangle- 
ments in minimum wage determinations under 
Walsh-Healey. 


10. Taxation: Closing of tax loopholes such as 
dividend income credit, capital: gains tax, exces- 


sive depletion allowances, and an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions were asked by AFL-CIO. 


. 


11. Resources: AFL-CIO asked broad expansion 


of atomic power program, aid for construction 
of sewage treatment facilities,. uniform 
standards for protection of atomic workers, pro- 


tection of 160-acre limitation in, Saa Luis re- 
clamation hans, ls 


12, veil program: AFL-CIO rae legis- 
lation to increase income. of family farmers, to . 


use farm production to improve diets at home 


security to farm 


! 


and abroad, to bring economic 
workers, my 


‘ lation by amending the House-passed bill. 


* teachers’ salaries. 
- because House Rules Committee refused to report 


. to clear bill for House vote, 


Status : 
House passed and sent to Senate a Republican- 
Southern Democratic substitute raising minimum 
to $1.15 for those presently-covered, to $1.00 for 
those to whom coverage would be extended. Cov- 
erage would be extended only to a potential 1.4 
million retail workers, without overtime protec- 
tion. House also exempted 14,000,000 presently- 
covered workers. Pending Senate bill would 
eventually raise minimum to $1.25 for all cov- 
ered workers, extend coverage to — 5 million 


more workers. 
’ 


Bill passed by both Houses, but was vetoed by 
Pres. Eisenhower. Attempt to override veto 
failed. 


Congress passed and President signed a watered- 
down voting rights bill only. 


House passed social security bill which provided 
“pauper’s Oath” protection for a small number of 
aged persons, but rejected benefits under social 
security system. Senate Democrats have an- 
nounced an attempt to include Forand-type legis- 


Hearings were held but House adopted only minor 
technical changes. 


House passed $1.3 billion Thompson bill for 
grants for school construction. Senate passed 
$1.9 billion McNamara bill for construction and 
Legislation currently blocked 


a rule to send the bills to Senate-House confer- 
ence. 


Bill providing expanded federal programs passed 
by Senate, reported by House Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee. Rules Committee has refused 


has refused to raise the interest rate 
ceiling, but has failed to act on legislation to re- 
organize Federal Reserve Board. Administra- 
tion’s tight-money, high interest rate policies con- 
tinue to stunt economic growth. 


Congress failed to act. No committee action. 


Senate approved and House accepted amendment 
partially restricting depletion allowances. Sen- 
ate also approved, but House rejected, amend- 


ments closing dividend credit and expense account |’ 


loopholes. 


Congress passed, but Pres. Eisenhower vetoed, 
bili to increase federal grants for sewage disposal 
facilities. approved legislation retain- 
ing 160-acre limitation in San Luis project, failed 
to act on atomic power program, safety for atomic 
workers. 


No major action by Congress in these fields. 


members of the New York City 


CEREMONIES EFFECTING official order requiring the Clothing 
Workers’ union label on all shirts worn by officers and uniformed 


Fire Dept. show (left to right) . 


Capt. Joseph Lovett of the Uniformed Fire Officers Association; 
Fire Commissioner Edward F. Cavanaugh, Jr.; Charles J. Garrahan 
of the ACWA Shirt Makers Joint: 
the Union Labet & Service Trades Council of Greater New York. 


Board, and Pres. Moe Rosen of 


‘Slip’ Perils 


(Continued from Page 1) 

no overtime ceiling on hours 
worked. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller and Special Coun- 
sel Arthur J. Goldberg, co-chair- 
men of labor’s minimum wage 
committee, called on the Senate, 
when it resumes deliberations Aug. 
8, to pass the Kennedy bill, already 
reported-by the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, which would raise the mini- 
mum, by steps, to $1.25 and cover 
an added 4.9 million workers. 


They denounced the House bill 
as “unfair, unjust and flagrantly 
discriminatory to both the work- 
ers it purports to cover and those 
who remain excluded,” and said 
the measure was “political fakery 
at its worst.” 

Passage of the bill introduced by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
Biemiller and Goldberg said, would 
be a step toward bypassing the 
“pretense” at legislation enacted by 
the House, so that “justice can be 
achieved for the nation’s needy 
workers” when the varying meas- 
ures go to conference. 

Hope for ‘Reason’ 

“We hope,” the co-chairmen of 
the minimum wage committee said, 
“reason prevails between now and 
the time Congress reconvenes in 
August.” 

The minimum wage measure will 
vie with proposals for health care 
for the aged through the social 
security. system when the Senate 
resumes deliberations in a rare post- 
convention session. The Senate 
Finance Committee has completed 
two days of hearings without any 
indication of immediate agreement 
on sending a measure to the floor. 

Appearing before the commit- 
tee headed by Sen. Harry Flood 
Byrd (D-Va.), AFL-CIO. Social 
Security Dir. Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank assailed both the limited 
House version, which would pro- 
vide aid only to the medically 
indigent, and the Eisenhower 
Administration proposal for fed- 
eral-state subsidies to mans 


ae 


and clear-cut action the criti- 
imsurance firms. cal problem of unemploy- 
Reiterating labor’s ‘ieee ment.” 
support of the social security prin- He urged an 8-point pro- 
ciple, the AFL-CIO spokesman; | gram including implementa- 
said this was the “most appropriate| | tion of the Employment Act 
method” of insuring meaningful aid| | of 1946, aid to distressed 
“as a matter of right” without the areas, federal funds for 
“means test” requirement in the school construction, “genu- 
House-passed measure. ‘ime” medical care insurance 
The Administration plan, Cruik-| | for the retired, federal hons- 
shank . charged, was offered “not| | ing, a public works program, 
to help the old people but to help| | raising the minimum wage to 
the Administration.” He added] | $1.25 an hour and expanding 
that its “glittering list of potential] ] coverage, and and 
benefits” was negated by the fact; | extending unemployment 
that much of the cost would be left benefits as in 
to the aged, while the balance—in| | the Kennedy-McCarthy bill. 


Wage Law 


As Congress Recesses 


subsidies—would be available only 
if state legislatures appropriated 
funds to match federal grants. 


He accused the Administra- 
tion of attempting to “frighten” 
the nation into believing “that 
social insurance is too costly,” 
through the use of “exaggerated 
figures” which “reflect slogans 
we have long heard from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
insurance companies.” 

When the House resumes its ses- 
sions Aug. 15—a .week after the 
Senate reconvenes—it will be faced 
with the problem of prying loose 
from the powerful, conservative- 
controlled Rules Committee three 
pieces of legislation considered of 
major importance by labor. 
Stalled in the committee headed 
by Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va.) and 
dominated by a coalition of con- 
servative Republicans and southera 
Democrats are federal aid to educa- 
tion, omnibus housing legislation, 
and a measure that would remove 
| construction industry jobsite picket- 
ing from Taft-Hartley’s secondary 
boycott restrictions. 


Meanwhile, liberal Democrats 
began marshaling their forces for 
a new drive—probably in the open- 
ing days of the 87th Congress—to 
curtail the Rules Committee’s power 
to stifle and delay major legislation. 


Legislative Action 
‘Urged by McDonald 


Pres. David J. McDonald 
of the Steelworkers has sent 


ing out that resumption of 
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Stevenson, 


Symington] 


Put Hope in Deadlock 


(Continued from Page 1) 


electoral college votes against the 
‘Democratic nominee if they did-not 
like the convention choice and 
platform. ° 

The viewpoint of convention 

managers seemed to. be that in- 
_ dividual delegates who had, as a 
matter of record, been “Democrats 
for Eisenhower” might be chal- 
Jenged but not entire delegations. 

@ Rep. Chester Bowles (D- 
Conn.), chairman of the platform 
committee, sought to develop a 
platform setting forth a philosophy 
rather than a lengthy and ambigu- 
ous detailed program, but his suc- 
cess in the project was uncertain. 

As hotel headquarters opened 
for all the widely-mentioned can- 
didates and some of the favorite 
sons, the “stop Kennedy” move- 
ment was a factor in convention 
affairs but had not noticeably 
gathered steam. 

Kennedy spokesmen including 
the senator’s brother, Robert F. 
Kennedy, continued to claim vic- 
tory on an “early ballot” and be- 
lieved the senator had substantially 
strengthened his appeal by his tele- 
vised news conference performance 
rejecting Truman’s suggestion that 
he “withdraw” as “not ready” for 
the presidency. 

They felt that Kennedy had sur- 
mounted the direct Truman attack 
and has turned his relative youth— 
he is 43—into an asset by his delib- 
erate bid for support as a spokes- 
man of the postwar generation. 

They counted up more than 600 


first-ballot votes of the 761 needed 
to nominate and worked hard to 
produce the additional 100-odd 
votes for a majority among the 
favorite-son and uncommitted dele- 
gations such as Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and New Jersey. 
Johnson in his press conference 
formally announcing his candidacy 
said his managers informed him 
that he would have 500 or more 


votes on the first ballot and that | 


Kennedy would have fewer than 

Johnson supporters suggested 
that Kennedy would lose votes fast 
if not nominated on the first bal- 
lot, naming Indiana, Ohio and 
Maryland as states where the Mas- 
sachusetts senator would lose. They 
thought Johnson might win on the 
fifth ballot. 

Symington’s managers claimed 
that a “solid 600” delegates— 
more than a third of the total in 
the convention—would remain 
aloof from both Kennedy and 
Johnson, and that in the end “it 
will be a contest between Syming- 
ton and Stevenson.” 

Totally without aid and comfort 
from Stevenson himself, the former 
nominee’s managers fought hard 
for hotel headquarters space, con- 
vention floor passes and other as- 
sets. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Stevenson’s most 
formidable backer, was scheduled 
to begin a round of direct appeals 
to state delegations in behalf of the 
governor. 


President Asked to Call 


Economic Conference 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther has asked Pres. Eisenhower “to 
carry out your responsibilities under the Employment Act of 1946” 
by calling a national conference of leaders from all walks of life 


to study “where the economy is going and where we want it to go 


be] 


and thus ward off a threatened recession. 


Despite propaganda claims of 
prosperity, Reuther wrote the Pres- 
ident, the “hard -facts” make it 
clear the country does not have 
even a “reasonable approximation” 
of the maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power the 
act sets forth as the goals of na- 
tional economic policy. 

Pointing out that the act gives 
the federal’ government the re- 
sponsibility of using “all practica- 
ble means” to promote the goals, 
Reuther said: . 

“Our economy is Ninahiie pain- 
fully. Unemployment is far too 
high, in fact higher than at this 
time last year. Sharp production 
declines in key industries are hold- 
ing back the economy as a whole. 


“I believe a growing number 
of Americans are deeply dis- 
turbed at the unhealthy state of 
our economy, and there are 
alarming signs that unless action 


Lee Minton Proposes 
Nixon-Mitchell Ticket 


Philadelphia, Pa——Lee W. Min- 
ton, president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers and an AFL-CIO vice 
president, has urged the Republi- 
can party to nominate Sec. of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell as GOP can- 
didate for the vice presidency of 
the United States. 

In a telegram. to George Bloom, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania State 
Republican Committee, Minton 
said: “As a lifelong - Republican 
and as a representative of organ- 
ized labor, I urge the Republican 
party to support the candidacy of 
James Mitchell on the Nixon 
ticket.”. 


is taken our troubles may soon 
grow much worse.” 

Reuther pointed out that the Em- 
ployment Act envisages national 
consultation on the state of the 
economy when conditions appear 
to warrant it, and added that “in 
view of the seriousness of the pres- 
ent situation,” the time has come. 


Kennedy-Jc ohnson Battle Taking Shape 


PHILADELPHIA SIGNERS of petitions with names of 100,000 nptines of the Forand Bill prin- 9 
ciple of health care brought this king-size postcard to the office of Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). 4 
Pittured left to right are John Edelman, Textile Workers’ Union of America; Julia Maietta, Cloth- #m 
ing Workers; Sen. Clark; Sara Fredgant, Clothing. Workers; AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew 


Biemiller; Joseph T. Kelley and William J. Brennan, Philadelphia labor political education leaders; ™ 
and William Leader, Hosiery Workers, ; 


Meany Urges Affiliates to Step Up 
Forand Bill Drive During Recess 


Organized labor will use the month-long congressional recess to renew its efforts on behalf of legis: 4 
lation providing health care for the aged through the nation’s social security system, AFL-CIO Pres, q 


George Meany has declared. 


The suspension of congressional activities—until Aug. 8 for the Senate and Aug. 15 for the House 4 
—offers the trade union movement a “unique and unexpected opportunity” to press its campaign in¥ 


this direction “while the legislators’ 
are back home,” he said. 

In letters to the presidents of na- 
tional and international unions and 
state and local eentral bodies, 
Meany called on the 13.5 million 
members of organized labor to “in- 
tensify your efforts” on behalf of 
legislation similar to that offered 
by Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.). 

Organized labor, Meany de- 
clared, is “irrevocably committed 
to the basic principle” of making 
health care benefits for senior 
citizens available, as a matter of 
right, under the social security 
system. 

A Senate proposal embracing 
this principle has been introduced 
by Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D- 
N..M.) on behalf of a group of 
liberals, Meany noted, adding that 


United States. . 


its entire membership.” 


representation barred. 


i 


General Board to Meet 


On Political Endorsement 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler have sent all members of the AFL-CIO General 
Board the formal call to a meeting on Aug. 17 in the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, starting at 10 a. m. to determine labor’s posi- 
tion in the presidential elections. 

The call pointed out that under the AFL-CIO constitu- 
tion, the General Board shall decide all policy aed re- 
ferred to it by the Executive Council. 

“The Executive Council,” it continued, “has Rd to the 
forthcoming General Board meeting the responsibility of 
| weighing the voting records of the Democratic and Republican 
parties, their platform commitments and the individual rec- 
ords of the candidates for President and Vice President of the 
The General Board will determine the AFL- 
CIO position and accordingly make such position known to 


The General Board is composed of all members of the 
Executive Council and the president or other principal officer 
of each affiliate and each trade and industrial department. The 
call advised the members that\the Executive Council decided 
the meeting and all future meetings shall be executive in 
character, with only the permanent representative of each 
organization permitted to attend, and substitute or alternate 


4> 


of the varying measures pending in 
the Senate the Anderson bill ‘thas 
the best chance of adoption.” 
Accompanying Meany’s letter 
was a fact sheet on the present 
status of social security legislation 
in the wake of House adoption of 
a token measure that would use 
federal and state grants to care for 
only those senior citizens who 
would be determined, through a 
“means test,” t6 be medical paupers. 


Senate Bill Expected 

The fact sheet, prepared by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security, 
forecast that the Senate Finance 
Committee, which held two days of 
public hearings just prior to the re- 
cess, would report out a social se- 
curity measure shortly after the 
Senate reconvenes. 

Labor’s aim, the fact sheet said, 
“is to have the Anderson amend- 
ment adopted if possible by the 
committee and, failing that, by floor 
action.” 

The measure introduced by the 
New exico Democrat would 
make benefits available to social 
security recipients at age 68, with 
financing to come from a special 
social security fund financed by an 
increase of one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent each in the OASDI tax on 
employers and employes. 

Benefits would include hos- 
pital care up to 365 days; 180 
days of skilled nursing care in 
the home during recovery; 365 
days of visiting nurse services, 
and such special in-hospital serv- 
ices as laboratory, X-ray and 
private duty nurses. 


In addition to contacts with, sen- 


H. J. Powell Sentenced 
For Defrauding Union 


New York—Hyman J. Powell, 
ousted in December 1958 as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Jewelry Work- 
ers Ow charges of financial irregu- 
larities, has been sentenced to a 
year in jail for using $1,200 in un- 
ion funds to finance a trip to Eu- 


| Meany declared in the letters;@ 


ators and congressmen while at i 
home during the congressional res ; 
i 
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cess, Meany said, trade unionists § 
should “intensify your efforts to @ 
mobilize the widest possible com-@ 
munity support for Forand-type @ 
legislation such as the Anderson | 
amendments,” 

The AFL-CIO president urged @ 
the labor movement to concen 
trate in particular on rallying sup- 
port anfong the Golden Age Clubs 
and other organizations of etderi ’ 
or retired persons, _ 


Despite the setback in the House, 4 


“there is still time to win this 
fight” in 1960 if all the members 
of affiliates exert their efforts in 
behalf of health care legislation. 


Unions Contribute 


Labor for Charity 


Big Spring, Tex.—The Howar 
County Assn. for Crippled Child 
ren and Adults will have a new 
building soon, thanks to uniom 
members who are donating theif 
labor and businessmen who will 
supply building materials. q 

Plans developed after the Chants 
ber of Commerce manager asked 
Frank Parker, business manager Of 
Operating Engineers’ Local 826,35 
whether union members would 
paint an old building — to the? 
association. . 

The union people duidiied a news 
building was in order, and alla@ 
pitched in to help build it—mem-agg 
bers of the Painters, Carpenters 


rope for his wife and daughter, 


Bricklayers and other- unions. 
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